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THE STAGE COACH, 


————“ Ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 

Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frize with copper lace.” 
GoLDsMITH. 


To become acquainted with the human 
character in its various diversifications, 
it is not enough that in solitude we 
read essays on man, or study moral 
dissections of the haman mind ; nei- 
ther is it sufficient that we associate 
with pefsons of our own habits and 
circumstances, or mix with the inha- 
bitants of our own village; we must 
go beyond the precincts of the place 
which gave us birth, and mix with 
persons in the higher and lower walks 
of life, whose education, and connec- 
tions and pursuits, and habits of think- 
ing, are materially different from our 
own. An actual and attentive obser- 
vation of mah, when free from re- 
straint, will furnish more abundant and 
correct information than ever was, 
or ever will be, derived from any me- 
taphysical analysis of the human cha- 
racter. 

Long experience has produced this 
conviction. Books delineate the genis, 
but they do not accurately furnish the 
various species. It is in real life we 
become acquainted with these ; it is 
here we discern the almost endless 
modifications of man, from the undis- 
sembling and unassuming peasant, 
through all the ascending gradations 
of refinement, to the most accomplish- 
ed courtier, who can coolly and deli- 
berately plan your ruin, whilst he ac- 
costs you in language indicative of the 
highest esteem, and most sincere and 
undissembled affection. 

Travelling furnishes many opportu- 
nities for the study of mankind, and 
especially if those with whom you 
travel consider themselves. unknown. 
Their réal character, except prudence 
or diffidence restraifis, will manifest 
itself in all its distinctive peculiarity. 
Their principles and inclinations, their 
prédilections and aversions, their vir- 

No. 15.—Vot. II. 





tues and vices, become so transparént 
as to render it impossiblé that an at- 
tentive observer should not perceive 
them. Nor perhaps is this devélop- 
ment of character ever more fréquénily 
made than in Stagé Coaches, where 
people mect, who fever met beforé, 
and who probably, after the present 
journey, will never meet again. They, 
fearless of detection, give expression 
to opinions, which in the presence of 
those who know them, they would siot 
dare to utter. 

A late journey in one of those vehi- 
cles gave rise to these reflections, thé 
narrative of which shall form the eub- 
ject of this paper.— 

We left Tricot early in the miorn- 
ing. It was a heavy coach, and car- 
ried six insides. Two ladies and four 
gentlemen composed the company. 
We had all passed the spring time of 
life; another and myself had entered 
into autumn; but none had seen its 
winter. The ladies, though nearly of 
the same age, were altogéther different 
in their manners. The oné was for- 
ward, and pert, and flippant; and 
evidently desirous of admiration. Her 
fathily, her connections, her edu- 
cation, her taste, -her performances, 
and the many fine things which had 
been said of her, were alternately the 
theme of her conversation. Her fa- 
mily were people of great stibstance, 
having estates in three different coun- 
ties ; and her acquaintance lay entirely 
in high life. Among her intimates, 
whom she called her dear, or her most 
amiable, or most lovely, or most accom- 
plished friends, sie ranked, not only 
the wives of country Esquires, but 
also several ladies of Baronets, and 
Counts, and Marquises, two Duach- 
esses, and a Noble Duke, with whom 
she once had the honour to dance. 
And lest wé should forget any of her 
acquaintance, shé ever and dnon intro- 
duced or confirmed evéry thing she 
said by allusions to the observations 
of one or other of her dear friends, A 
large sum was ¢xpended on her educa- 
tion, for she bad been placed undef 
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masters of the greatest eminence, 
though she often betrayed her total 
want of education by such expressions 
as—“ It was the most sweetest toned 
instrument; she is the most loveliest 
creature; has the most handsomest 
children, and the most sensiblest, and 
amiablest husband in the country.” Her 
taste was eminently correct and refin- 
ed. She was quite a connoisseur in 
the arts; was an exquisite judge of 
painting, and poetry, and in music she 
would yield to none. But with all her 
taste and refinement, and great con- 
nexions, and property, she was not 
above being domestic, in which - she 
also excelled, She could make better 
bargains than any of her neighbours: 
Her knowledge of the culinary arts 
were so superior, that for the same 
expense with which others furnish an 
ordinary meal, she could produce a 
dish fit for an alderman. And as a 
semstress, she was the admiration of 
all who knew her. 

The other lady I pereeived now and 
then cast a look of astonishment at 
her—astonishment, I could plainly see, 
not at her great talents, but her great 
impudence. She appeared reserved, 
and seldom spoke, except appealed 
to, and then the sweetness and good 
sense with which she answered, con- 
vinced ail, that her silence did not pro- 
ceed either from any thing repulsive 
in her temper, or defective in her un- 
derstanding. She said nothing of her 
family, neither did she make any pa- 
rade of those other things on which 
her neighbour dilated with such obtru- 
sive and unintermitting eloquence. 
There was, in the opinion of some of 
our party, rather too much stiffness in 
her.carriage; but all agreed in think- 
ing her a _ prudent, intelligent, and 
amiable woman. 

Though unknown to them, it so hap- 
pened that I knew them both, and was 
intimately acquainted with their his- 
tory. This led me to view the one 
with esteem and admiration, but the 
other with the mixed feeling of pity 
and contempt. The lady who said no- 
thing of her family and connections, 
was descended from ancestors of opu- 
lence and character, from whom she 
inherits an estate which, though not 
large, supplies her with a handsome 
independence ; and her acquaintance 
are, in general, persons in similar cir- 
cumstances with herself, and all, with- 
out exception, persons of unblemished 





morals. Her notions of virtue and 
propriety are perhaps too severe, but 
she evidently seems to think that for 
a female in the middle ranks of life to 
dance with a noble duke, furnishes 
strong ground to suspect that her prin- 
ciples are rather lax. Indeed she in- 
timated something of this kind, on her 
neighbour’s boasting of having once 
danced with the duke .of , which 
the latter indignantly resented by 
charging her with censoriousness, vul- 
garity, and a total ignorance of high 
life. 

I could not help following the flip- 
pant lady through the whole of her 
narrative, and confess that I was 
struck with admiration at the inge- 
nuity with which she endeavoured to . 
make a false impression, whilst her 
statements were in part true, and in 
some instances literally so. For ex- 
ample—“ Her family were people of 
great substance ;” that is,—they were 
both tall and corpulent. They had 
‘‘ estates in three different counties ;” 
that is, they resided on the very angle 
where three counties meet ;—their 
cottage stood in one county, their little 
garden in a seeond, and their pig-sty 
in a third. ‘* Her acquaintance lay 
among Ladies, Duckhesses, and Prin- 
cesses ;” that is, she had lived servant 
in the family of a fashionable milliner 
in the west end of London, and had 
occasionally been the bearer of vari- 
ous articles of millinery to those dis- 
tinguished persons. Whether she 
ever danced with the noble Duke is 
rather doubtful; but whether she did 
or not, her conduct is highly .censur- 
able ; if she did, all things considered, , 
shé acted with a high degree of im- 
prudence; and if she did not, her ve- 
racity is gone. As to her education, 
it was the most ordinary ; and instead 
of being a connoisseur in the arts, she 
never speaks on those subjects but she 
betrays the profoundness of her igno- 
rance. 

One gentleman, from his appear- 
ance, and from repeated allusions to 
what he had seen at Oxford, I sup- 
posed to be aclergyman, He was in 
powder, and wore a large fan-tailed 
hat, such as are usually worn by doc- 
tors in divinity,—and, upon one of his 
fingers, a shining gold ring. The other 
two gentlemen also had the appear- 
ance of ministers; but from the dis- 
tant reserve with which the reverend 
clergyman treated them, I concluded 
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that, if ministers, they belonged to 
another community. othing parti- 
cular occurred till we arrived at the 
place of dining. The clergyman placed 
himself at the head of the table. As 
soon as the cloth was taken away, he 
proposed that we should have a bottle 
of wine. The wine was ordered, and 
no sooner ordered than brought, when 
filling his glass, and looking rather sul- 
lenly upon the gentlemen, whom he 
evidently suspected to be dissenting 
ministers, he gruffly said,—“‘ Church and 
King.” We drank Church and King. 
One of the dissenting ministers, whose 
countenance indicated peculiar shrewd- 
ness, poured out a second glass, and, 
with an archness of look surpassing 
any thing I had ever seen, said—“ Gen- 
tlemen, Christians’ should be philan- 
thropists. Our reverend chairman has 
given you one part of the nation, I beg 
leave to give the other;—the Queen 
and Dissenters.” This, as might be 
expected, convulsed the company with 
laughter, the rey. chairman alone 
excepted. He reddened, and grew 
angry; and as he was going no farther 
in our Coach, he, after making a few 
severe remarks on the vulgarity and 
illiteracy of Dissenters and Methodists, 
and on the gentility, and learning, and 
respectability of the (lergy, bounced 
out of the room, forgetting to furnish 
us with a farewell example either of 
Christian charity or courtesy. 

The reverend chairman being gone, 
one of the company exclaimed—*“ Hey 
day! who can he be?” To which an 
intelligent gentleman, an outside pas- 
senger, replied—“ He is the curate of 
——.” A curate! replied the first: 
surely, Sir, he is something higher 
than a curate; from his appearance 
I supposed him to be an arch- 
deacon. The gentleman smiled, and 
said—“ Sir, appearances are decep- 
tive ; he is a curate, and I assure you 
a very poor curate,—poor in every sense 
of the word. Had Rte recollected me, 
you would not have heard a syllable 
against either Methodists or Dissen- 
ters; but I perceive he has forgotten 
me, for which I really feel glad, be- 
cause I have seen the man without his 
mask. His history, gentlemen, added 
he, is rather singular; and as he has 
conducted himself so indecorously, and 
insulted the company so grossly, I 
shall make no apology for giving you 
an abstract of it — 

' * When a lad, he entered a Metho- 





dist society. At that time he was er- 
rand boy in a public dispensary. He 
was a great gossip, and particularly 
fond of being in tea-parties with fe- 
males; and so very effeminate were 
his manners, that he usually went by 
the name of Miss Jemmy. As he grew 
older, he was frequently out of place, 
at which times he was supported by 
the liberality of Methodists. After 
officiating at meetings for prayer, he 
made an effort to preach. He wished 
to be a minister, and, as a preparatory 
step, he attempted to become a mem- 
ber of a community of preachers in 
London, who devote their labours 
chiefly to the inhabitants of work- 
houses; but on examination his talents 
were found inadequate to their in- 
struction. Disappointed here, and 
having worn out his religious friends 
in London, and forty miles round it, 
as well as having contracted debts 
which he could not pay, he insinuated 
himself into the good graces of another 
denomination of Christians, where for 
some time he wore the gown. Having 
tarried here till prudence dictated the 
propriety of a removal, he became the 
prayer-reader of two nondescript cha- 
pels,—first in the country, then in 
London : and after some time, through 
the influence of certain gentlemen, he 
obtained ordination, and was sent 
down to the place of his present resi- - 
dence. He had not been long there, be- 
fore he manifested considerable oppo- 
sition to the members of that religious 
body, by whom he had often been sup- 
ported, declaiming publicly against 
the illiteracy of their ministers, and 
exerting his influence in the parish, to 
hinder poor aged women from receiv-— 
ing certain donations of bread, which 
are given away annually in the vestry, 
unless they would promise never to go 
among the people to whom he himself 
had belonged.* From what you have 


* Such instances of intolerance are far from 
being uncommon. I have met with several. I 
know some recent facts that took place not a 
hundred miles from either Kidderminster or 
Bewdley, in Worcestershire, which form a 
coun to the above. Subscriptions were 
raised for the poor. Dissenters and Methodists 
subscribed, as well as others; but when the 
poor of the latter applied for relief, dey oso 





thurch, and we will relieve you, 
else. Such is the religious liberty enjoyed in 
country towns, where little despots reign ; des- 


pots, whose unders' 
as their hearts are bad. 
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seen of him during your journey, it is 
perfectly unnecessary for me to add, 
that he is an extremely weak man; a 
man who cannot even pretend to a 
smattering of science, whose natural 
understanding is much below ihe or- 
dinary standard, and which diminutive 
understanding is scarcely at all culti- 
vated, 

* How much unlike some of the 
clergy, added he, with whom I have 
the honour to be acquainted; men of 
real learning and piety; men of true 
Catholic Christian principles, whose 
talents are continually. employed in 
promoting the best interests of all their 
pasianionerh: who. give bread to the 

ungry, and clothes to the naked, with- 


out regard to sect; who visit the beds 


of the afflicted and the dying; who, 
like primitive Christian ministers, have 
power with God,—and , 
———-——“ at whose control 

Despair and anguish fly the struggling soal ; 
Comfort comes. down the trembling wretch to 


raise, 
And. his last falt’ring accents whisper praise.” 


“ That such men are to be found 
among the, clergy, I think, gentlemen, 
(looking directly towards the dissent- 
ing ministers,) you will admit.” This 
they, most, readily did; and added — 
“In our, opinion, Sir, their number is 
increasing; and. our prayer is, that they 
may increase a thousand fold. Such 
instances of, human infirmity, to call, it 
hy, no-harsher name, as you have re- 
ferred ;to, are not, we fear, confined to 














one, denomination of Christians ; in all.| 


directions, there are tares growing 
among, the wheat, and in whatever 
field, these are. discovered, whether in 
that, of. the churchman or the dissen- 
ter, it will never furnish matter for ex- 
ultation to the real. Christian, but of 
regret and, deep humiliation. 

The conversation became unusually 
interesting, when suddenly, it was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the guards 
of the several coaches, with—“ Gen- 
tlemen, the coaches.are ready.” We 
hastily rose, and as we were going by 
different. coaches, we took our leave 
of each other, sincerely regretting that 
we were compelled so soon to part. I 
had_.an entire new. set of. companions, 
the appearance. of some of whom, L.did 





are upon them, and on some future day he may 
possibly furnish the secret history. of some.of 
the principal*among them, for the. instraction 
and entertainment of the world, 
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not like. [had not long taken my seat, 
befote one of the company began to 
swear like a drayman. Abednego 
gently said, Sir, I wonder you should 
swear. What good does it do, either 
to you, or any who hear you? Besides, 
think of the consequences in another 
world. ‘‘ Anotherworld! heexclaimed, 
I haye nothing to fear in another 
world ; for when I die, I shall die like 
one of the horses which are now draw- 
ing us along.” Are you sure of that? 
“ J] think so.” Well now, but, se- 
riously, will you take your oath upon 
it that you shall not exist hereafter? 
“Why, no, I should not like to do 
that.” Then you cannot absolutely 
prove that there is no hereafter? “ No, 
I do not pretend to be able to do so.” 
You are aware, no doubt, that the 
Bible teaches the. doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments; and 
that many persons, who profess.to have 
examined, the Bible most critically, 
avow most unequivocally their firm 
belief in the correctness of its state- 


| ments on this and every other subject? 


“ Certainly, I cannot but be aware of. 
all that.” Will you admit it to be 
possible that they may be right in their 
opinion, and that you may be wrong? 
‘** | dont know on what principle I can 
refuse to admit it.” But on supposi- 
tion thet they are right;—that man, 
shall exist eternally; and that swear- 
ers shall have their portion in the 
lake which burneth, for ever,—dont 
you think your conduct is. extremely 
foolish and indefensible? For, what 
are you doing but risking your eternal, 
ruin for that, which attaches to it nei- 
ther pleasure nor profit? He seemed 
abashed, acknowledged swearing to be. 
wrong, and. during the remainder of, 
the journey did not utter another oath. 

Some time afier this we arrived at, 
C—, which was exceedingly full, it be- 
ing the time of the Races. Here the 
subject of horse-racing became a topic 
of conversation, into which one of the 
company entered with an evident de- 
gree .of delight. It seemed to be an; 
amusement of which he was particu- 
larly fond. Some. astonishment was 
expressed, that. so simple, a cireum- 
stance.as two or three, horses running, 
a thing which might be.seen any. day, 
should attract, so. many thousands of 
people, and some of them, from con- 
siderable distances, and all this to the 
neglect of their business and families, 
and, in some. cases, at very consjder- 
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able expense. At this the gentleman 
fired. Silence for a few minutes suc- 
ceeded ; when Abednego, thinking the 
thermometer had fallen a little, said 
Sir, pou appear to be a zealous advo- 
cate for horse-racing ; as we shall travel 
together some distance, you would 
oblige me by stating the advantages 
of that exercise. “ Why, Sir, some 
people like to see horses run, and 
some like to see asses run, and others 
to hear asses talk; and I have heard 
many an ass talk.” Indeed! Sir, an- 
swered Abednego; you and I have 
been very similarly cireumstanced, 
for it has often been my lot to hear 
asses talk ; and, to tell you the truth, 
IL very seldom travel but I meet with a 
talking ass. ‘However, Sir, as we have 
nothing particular to engage our atten- 
tion, I shall listen with pleasure to 
any thing you may have to offer in de- 
fence of horse-racing. 
was done; the ass repartee’ had made 
him completely sullen. He spoke no 


more, and when we arrived at the next 
stage he left our company, and took his 
seat by the side-of the ecoachman. 

The next day, for my journey lasted 
several days, having lost two of our 


passengers, the vacancy was supplied 
by two gentlemen at N. They had 


the appearance of ministers, and their |. 


manners were upon the whole agree- 
able. We dined at S. The dinner 
was excellent and abundant, but did 
not contain variety sufficient to satisfy 
the twe ministers. They grumbled 
exceedingly, and called the dinner a 
mete parcel of bones ; though, after 
the passengers. had had a most ample 


meal, much most excellent beef and, 


mutton remained. Some of the com- 
pany were not a little disgusted, which 
was greatly increased when it became 
known who they were, what they had 
heen, and what were then their real 
cireumstances, 
neither of family nor fortune. They 
were both born in the most humble 
circumstances. It is true they were 
ministers, but it is also true that their 
respective salaries would not enable 
them to keep a table half so good. as 
that which they affected to despise. 
Their. conduct therefore appeared) to 
the more thoughtful. part of the com- 
pany to be utterly inconsistent with 
that placid and thankful spirit exhi- 
bited in the life of St. Paul. It seem- 
ed,to them to sav too much of the 
spirit of cpicureanismycombined with 


But the deed | 


They were persons | 





a silly vanity to be thought persons oc- 
cupying higher stations in society than 
those in which they were placed ; and 
the unfavourable impression made at 
that time, concerning these gentlemen, 
is too deep ever to be obliterated. 

When I arrived at the last stage, E 
was not a little surprised to find that 
many of my fellow passengers were 
persons of circumstances so very dif- 
ferent from what I had. supposed. ~ 
One gentleman, whom I had eonsider- 
ed a plain country farmer, I found 
was none other than Sir John . 
A second, whom I supposed to be a 
rich esquire, was met by a bapsber’s 
boy, with—*‘ Master, Miss S. has been 
waiting this half hour to have her hair 
cut, and to inquire whether you have 
brought hermamma’s wig.” A middle- 
aged gentleman, who had passed for a 
bachelor, and who on several occa- 
sions bad attempted to take improper 
liberties with the female ers, 
was met by his wife and four fine 
children. And a female, who from her 
appeerance, and the number of rings 
which glittered on both hands, might 
have been a rich heiress, was, as soom 
as the coach stopped, accested by an 
old washerwoman with—* Ah, 
my child, how are you?” 

On my leaving the coach, or 
piece of silver into. the hand of the 
coachman, and complimented him on 
thé uniform civility which he had ma~- 
nifested to all the passengers during. 
the several stages he had driven us. 
“* Sir, replied he, I am always civil, 
for my poor old mother taught me, 
that honey catches more fies than vine- 
gar.” Ah! said I to myself, thy civility 
is the offspring of selfishness. 

Having taken leave of my fellow 
travellers, I walked pensively towards 
the village to which Feed going. 


My 
‘mind was full of the varieties I had 


witnessed. Alas! I said, I perceive 
that’ man, in more senses than one, 
* walketh in a vain shew.” Themany 
discrepances I had witnessed between 
appéarances and realities, led me in- 
voluntarily to, exclaim,—Surely “ all 
men are liars.” I saw, thats sed 
secrecy furnishes strong temptation to 
let out a portion of that folly which is 
bound up in the heart; and that hu- 
man actions are much more ‘under the 
dominion of the love of reputation, 
and the fear of censure, than of moral 
and religious principle. 


Jan, 18, 1820, ABEDNEGO, 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
MAY.—BY AN OBSERVER, 


Tue Sun enters Gemini on the 21st, at 
seven minutes past five in the morn- 
ing. The Moon enters her last quarter 
on the 5th; she is new on the 12th; 
enters her first quarter on the 20th, and 
is full on the 27th. She will pass the 
Georgian planet on the Ist, Jupiter on 
the 7th, Saturn on the 8th, Mercury on 
the 9th, Venus on the 15th, Mars and 
Ceres on the 11th, and the Georgian 
planet again on the 29th. Venus is 
an evening star, at her greatest elonga- 
tion, or greatest distance from the Sun, 
on the 20th. She sets on the Ist, at 
forty-two minutes past eleven, and on 
the 31st, at thirty-four minutes past 
eleven. She is first seen at the head 


of the constellation of the Bull, above | 


the sixth, or tip of the southern horn; 
and she passes between the tenth of 
the Waggoner and the seventh of the 
Twins on the 6th, but nearest to the 
former star. She directs her course 
above the fifth of the Twins, within a 
degree, from which star she passes on 
the 12th. On the 26th, she passes the 
second of the Twins, and directs her 
course to the nebula in the Crab, stop- 
ping short of the twelfth of this con- 
stellation, being then nearly in a line 
with the two first of the Twins. Mars 
sets on the Ist at fifty-nine minutes 
past one in the morning, and on the 
3lst, at twenty-three minutes past 
twelve. He is first seen above and 
near to the nebula in the Crab, and he 
directs his course through the barren 
space between the Crab and the Lion 
to Regulus, passing under the eleventh 
of this constellation on the 2Ist, and 
above the fourteenth on the 27th. 
Ceres is seen on the Ist under the 
foot of the Lynx, above and near to 
the small star called the seventeenth 
of the Crab; and Mars passed her 
this day, at the distance of about eight 
degrees and a half. She is directing 
her course to the small stars in the 
head of the Lion, passing under the 
tenth, the most western of them, on 
the 22d; and she finishes her course 
above the eleventh of this constella- 
tion. The Georgian planet is on the 
meridian on the Ist at nineteen mi- 
nutes past three in the morning, and 
on the 3ist at ten minutes past one. 
When on the meridian, he is almost 
directly over the third of the Archer, 
having the twelfth above him to the 


werres 


east, and being nearest to this latter 
star. Jupiter rises on the Ist at five 
minutes past three in the morning, and 
on the 3lst at twelve minutes past 
one. He is first seen on the eastern 
margin of the stream from the Urn, 
about a degree east from the twenty- 
second of the Water-bearer ; and his 
course is in the barren space under 
the four stars im square. Saturn rises 
on the Ist at fifty minutes past four in 
the morning, and on the 31st at fifty- 
four minutes past one. From the un- 
favourableness of his position, he will 
not be visible the beginning of the 
month. He finishes his course under 
the fourth of the Fishes, about four 
degrees from it. Mercury rises on the 
Ist at seven minutes past four in the 
morning, and on the 31st at seventeen 
minutes past three. He is at his 


greatest elongation on the 10th. From 
his unfavourable position, he will not 
be visible the whole of the month. , 


HISTORICAL FACTS RESPECTING 
POPERY. 


[Concluded from col. 216.] 


Besides the religious orders which 
we have mentioned, had it not been 
for the glorious Reformation wrought 
by Prince Henry VIII. we might have 
expected to feel one plague more, much 
exceeding all the rest; I mean the Je- 
suits, who sprang up in the year of 
our Lord 1540. Their first founder 
was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish sol- 
dier, who collecting together all the 
different Monastic rules of preceding 
orders, added thereunto some extra- 
ordinary ones of his own, particularly 
this ; * “ that the general, provincials, 
and superiors of his order, may dis- 
pense with all laws human and divine, 
dissolve all oaths aud vows, and free 
men from the obligation of all rules 
and decrees.” They were called Je- 
suits, from a pretended + vision of 
God the Father, who appeared visibly 
to St. Ignatius Loyola, and desired his 
Son Jesus Christ, who stood by loaden 
with a heavy cross, to take a special 
care both of him and his companions, 
which Christ promised he would not 
failto do at Rome. This pestiferous 
sect multiplied so fast, that in the 
year 1608 Ribadiniera reckons that 





* Hospinian de Virg. Jesuit lib. 1. 2. 
+ Ribadin. Vit. Sts at. Petrus Muffacus. 
Vit. St. Ignat. lib. 75. 
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they possess¢d thirty-one provinces, 
twenty-one professed houses,. thirty- 
three noviciates, ninety-six residential 
houses, and two hundred and ninety- 
three colleges, besides their first col- 
lege, which they pretend was in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. These 
Jesuits are much the most dangerous 
vermin of all those who pretend to the 
name of Religious, inasmuch as they 
declare, no villany, no treachery, nor 
cruelty, to be criminal, provided it 
tends to the benefit of their society. 
And by this means, whenever a nation 
is so unfortunate as to be overrun with 
this diabolical crew, no one member 
of the community can promise himself 
a security either to his life, honour, or 
estate. Nay, the sacred person of a 
monarch is not exempted from danger, 
when he is once become an object of 
Jesuitical spleen; as was notoriously 
manifested in the whole series of the 
reign of king Henry IV. of France, 
whdse life was * many times attempt- 
ed by these ghostly fathers, before 
they accomplished their wicked ends. 
To pass over many others, I shall only 
mention three of their most remark- 
able conspiracies. The first was that 
of + Peter Barriere, a soldier, engaged 
to commit the murder by Christopher 
Abre, curate of St. Andre des Ares, 
and by Varade, the rector of the Je- 
suits’ College. The former told him, 
“that by such an act, he would gain 
great glory, and paradise.” The latter, 
“that the enterprise was most holy, 
and that with good constancy and cou- 
rage, he ought to confess himself, and 
receive the blessed sacrament,” which 
he accordingly did; and being thus 
Jesuitically prepared, he embarked in 
the attempt, but, whilst he was watch- 
ing an opportunity to put his bloody 
design in execution, was timely dis- 
covered, and received the due reward 
of his villany. 

The second conspirator was Jean 
Chastel, son to a draper in Paris, and 


by his own {confession, bred up 
among the Jesuits in their king-killing 
doctrine; and being persuaded by 
them, that the murder of king Henry 
IV. would atone for all his past sins, 
and merit heaven, he attempted it by 
stabbing that monarch in the mouth 
with a knife; which occasioned this 
remarkable saying§ of the king’s— 
“ It seems then, that it is not enough 
that the mouths of so many good men 
have testified against the Jesuits as 
my enemies, if they be not also con- 
demned by my own mouth.” It was 
for this fact that these ghostly fathers 
were || banished France, and a column 
was erected on the very place where the 
parricide’s house stood, in memory of 
them, and of their assassin disciples.'. 

-The last and most effectual regicide, 
which these fathers employed, was 
that bold and bloody villain Ravaillac, 
who gave Henry IV. his mortal stab, 
on May 14, 1610, after he had escaped 
above fifty conspiracies, most of them 
(as the Sieur Puffendorf remarks, ) con- 
trived by priests against his life. 
That the Jesuits employed this mur- 
derer, we have the testimony of that 
great and learned man, Father Paul, 
who lived at that time; and, as he was 
counsellor of state to the republic of 
Venice, was perfectly well acquainted 
with the intrigues of all the courts of 
Europe. He tells us in his § Letters, 
that the Jesuits were the trainers up 
of Ravaillacs and king-killers, and 
that they were the ** authors of the 
death of this great prince. 

It were tedicus to enumerate the 
murders, treasons, rebellions, blasphe- 
mies, and such like crimes, for which 
this society has been banished out of 
France, from Dantzic, from the Ve- 
netian territories, out of Thorn and 
Cracovia, and Bohemia; not to men- 
tion that inhuman ++ contrivance of 
theirs in England, to blow up both a 
king and parliament at once. 

It has been a topic which the ill de- 





* Charles Ridierra of Ghent, Peter Anger, 
Clement Odin, Nicholas Anglois, were of 
= engaged at different times to murder this 

ng. 


S 

t Vide Thuanus. 

¢ Memoir de la Ligue. Vol. 6. Jes. Cut. 
fol. 205. 


§ Memoir du Sully, tom. 1, page 270. 
| The decree of Parliament runs thus : “‘ The 


said Court doth likewise ordain, that the priests 
and students of the c of Claremont, and 
all others calling the 3 of the Society of 
Jesus, shall, as corrupters @youth, disturbers 





of the common , and enemies to the king 
and state, within the space of three days after 
the publication of this present decree, depart 
out of Paris, and all other towns of France, &c. 
under the penalty of High Treason. Dated 
Dec. 29, 1 Ss Du TILet.” 

G Letter 102. ** Letters 47 and 54. 

tt The Gunpowder Treason Plot was hatched 
about the year 1605, by Henry Garnet, Oswald 
Tesmond, and John Gerrard, Jesuits: the first 
of whom was their Provincial hero, and is now 
sainted by the Papists. Vide Act Parliament, 
3d James I. cap. 1, 2. 
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signing Jacobites have delighted to 
urge against our Protestant Dissenters, 
that they were the cause of the murder 
of one of our kings ;°an action which 
they both condemn and detest. 

The following is the Jesuits’ manner 
of consecrating both the persons and 
weapons employed for the murdering of 
kings and princes, by them accounted 
heretics, as it is extant in an original 
process, nw at Delph, by John 
Andrea, bookseller, and quoted by 
Hospinian in his History of the Je- 
suits, page 366, in the Zarich edition. 

“ The person whose silly reasons the 
Jesuits have overcome with their more 
potent arguments, is immediately con- 
ducted into their Sanctum Sanctorum, 
designed for prayer and meditation. 
There the dagger is produced, care- 
fully wrapped up in a linen safeguard, 
inclosed in an ivory sheath, engraven 
with several enigmatical characters, 
and accompanied with an Agnus Dei: 
certainly a most monstrous copulation, 
so unadvisedly to intermix the height 
of murderous villany, and the most 
sacred emblem of meekness, together. 

“The dagger being unsheathed, is 
hypocritically bedewed with holy water; 
and the handle, adorned with a certain 
number of coral beads, put into his 
hand ; thereby ascertaining the credu- 
lous fool, that as many effectual stabs 
as he gives the assassinated prince, 
so many souls he should redeem out 


of purgatory on his own account. | 


Then they deliver the dagger into the 
parricide’s hand, with a solemn re- 
eommendation in these words.— 

“ Elected son of God, receive the 
sword of Jephtha, the *sword of Sam- 
son, the sword of David whcrewith 
he smote off the head of Goliath, the 
sword of Gideon, the sword of Judith, 
the sword of the Maccabees, the sword 
of Pope Julius II., wherewith. he cut 
off the lives of several princes, his ene- 
mies, filling whole cities with slaugh- 
ter and blood: go prosper, prudently 
courageous ; and the Lord strengthen 
thy arm.” Which being pronounced, 
they all fall upon their knees, and the 
superior of the Jesuits pronounces the 
following exorcism :. “ Attend, O ye 
cherubims; descend and be present, O 
seraphims; you thrones, you powers, 
you holy angels, come down and fill 
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this blessed +vessel with eternal glory, 
and daily offer to him (for it is but‘ 
small reward) the crown of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, and of all the holy pa- 
triarchs and martyrs. He is no more 
concerned among us, he is now of 
your celestial fraternity. And thou, O 
God most terrible and inaccessible, 
who yet hast revealed to this instra- 
ment of thine, in thy dedicated place 
of our prayer and meditation, that 
such a prince is to be cut off asa 
tyrant and a heretic, and his domi- 
nions to be translated to another line ; 
confirm’ and strengthen, we beseech 
thee, this instrament of thine, whom 
we have consecrated and dedicated to 
that sacred office, that he may be able 
to accomplish thy will. Grant him 
the habergeon of thy divine ommnipo- 
tency, that he may be enabled to 
escape the hands of his pursuers. 
Give him wings, that he may avoid the 
designs of all that lie in wait fog his 
destruction. Infuse into his soul the 
beams of thy consolation, to uphold 
and sustain the weak fabric of his 
body ; that, contemning all fears, he 
may be able to shew a cheerful and 
lively countenance in the midst of pre- 
sent torments, or prolonged imprison- 
ments; and that he may sing and re- 
joice, with a more than ordinary exult- 
ation, whatever death he undergoes.” 

“ This exorcism being finished, the 
parricide is brought to the altar, over 
which at that time hangs a picture 


| containing the story of {James Cle- 


ment, a Dominican Friar, with the 
figures of several angels protecting and 
conducting him to heaven. This pic- 
ture the Jesuits shew their cully ; and 
at the same time presenting him with 
a celestial coronet, rehearse these 
words—“ Lord, look down, and be- 
hold this arm of thine, the executioner 
of thy justice; let all thy saints arise, 
and give place to him:” which ceré- 
monies being ended, there are only 
five Jesuits deputed to converse with, 
and keep the parricide company ; who, 
in their common discourse, make it 
their business, upon all occasions, to 
fill his ears with their divine wheedles ; 
making him believe that a certain 
celestial splendour shines in his coun- 
tenance, by the beams whereof they 
are so overawed, as to throw them- 





* Which was the jaw-bone of an Ass. 
\ +The parricide: 
¢ That James Clement was accounted a blessed 








martyr, for his barbarous murder of king Henry 
III. of France, appears from Spondanus, an- 
1589, séc. 17. 
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selves down before him, and to kiss 
his feet ; that he appears now no more 
a mortal, but is transfigured into a 
deity; and lastly, in a deep dissimu- 
lation, they bewail themselves, and 
feign a kind of envy at the happiness 
and eternal glory which he is so sud- 
denly to enjoy ; exclaiming thus be- 
fore’ the credulous wretch,—“ Would 
to God, the Lord had chosen me in thy 
stead, and had so ordained it by these 
means, that being freed from the pains 
of purgatory, I might go directly with- 
out let to Paradise! ”But if the per- 
son whom they imagine proper to at- 
tempt the parricide, prove any thing 
squeamish, or reluctant to their ex- 
hortations, then, by nocturnal scare- 
crows and affrighting apparitions, or 
by the suborned appearances of the 
Holy Virgin, or some other of the 
saints, even of Ignatius Loyola him- 
self, or some of his most celebrated 
assgciates, they terrify the soon re- 
trieved misbeliever into a compliance 
with a ready prepared oath, which 
they force him to take, and therewith 


they animate and encourage his stag-. 


gering resolution. Thus, these vil- 
lanous and impious doctors in the art 
of murder and parricide, sometimes by 
the terrors of punishment, sometimes by 
the allurements of merit, inflame the 
courage of the unwary, and having 
entangled them in the nooses of sa- 
crilegious and bloody attempts, preci- 
pitate both soul and body into eternal 
damnation.” 

This is the Christian method by 
which the Holy Society of Jesus clear 
themselves from their enemies: how 
happy then must that nation be, where 
Loyolists flourish, who will not permit 
a good king to live, and will always be 
the directors of the counsels of a bad 
one ! 

Not to detain the reader any longer, 
I shall only assure him, that the ac- 
count of the Religious Orders in the 
Church of Rome, with which he has 
been entertained, contains init nothing 
but what the monks themselves are 
for the most part vouchers for ; and no 
fact has been set down, for which au- 
thority is not given. And if so ridicu- 
lous a scene of superstition, falsehood, 
and blasphemy, as that which appears 
in the original and progress of every 
order, be not sufficient to create an 
aversion to Popery, even in its most 
zealous advocates, they must have lost 
all sense either of Liberty or Religion. 

No. 15.—Vot. II. 





ESSAYS ON CREATION AND GROLOGY, 


Essay II.—On the Eternal Existence 
of Matter, &c. 


In the present state of the controversy 
respecting the Formation of the Earth, 
a brief discussion of the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of Matter, and of 
the two eternal and independent prin- 
ciples it necessarily implies, appears 
to be a subject of the highest import- 
ance. For if it be a truth that Matter 
is not eternal, but was at a certain past 
period, by the arm of the OMNiroTeEnt, 
called into existence—endowed with 
its various properties—and formed 
and arranged according to the rules of 
infinite wisdom, to answer an imme- 
diate and specific end; the greater 
proportion of the vain speculations 
respecting the formation of the globe, 
must necessarily cease; at least, there 
would be no more room for them. For 
the immediate creation and e- 
ment of all things by an omnipotent 
power, at a certain determinate epoch, 
seems to put an end to almost the whole 
of the human art of world-building. 
Nay, what do the theories founded on 
this wonderful art seem at all to signify, 
unless they are gratuitously allowed 
materials on which to operate? It was 
this assumed principle, to which the 
ancient heathen philosophers betook 
themselves. Hence their axioms were 
—‘ That from nothing, nothing can 
proceed—That if ever there had 
been a time when nothing existed, 
nothing could now exist—That no- 
thing can ever be produced from that 
which has no existence, nor any thing 
which exists be annihilated—That 
nothing can ever spring from nothing, 
nor any thing ever return to nothing.” 
It is well known, that the ancient 
Chaldeans held a doctrine which im- 
plied the pre-existence of Matter, 
namely, “ That in the beginning all 
things consisted of darkness and water ; 
and that Belus, or a divine power, di- 
viding this humid mass, formed the 
world.” It is equally well known, that 
the Egyptians conceived Matter to be 
the first principle of all things; and 
that before the regular forms of nature 
arose, an eternal chaos existed, which 
contained, in a state of darkness and 
confusion, all the materials of future 
things :—That they admitted two eter- 
nal principles, an eternal Chaos, and 
an Active principle or Intelligent 
xX 
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power, by whose energy the elements 
were separated, and bodies formed. 
That the Persians maintained the 
doctrine of more than one Intelli- 
gence, or Mind, at the head of the Uni- 
verse, is also well ascertained. They 
imagined, since good and evil are 
blended in the world, and nature pro- 
duces nothing mixed, that there are 
therefore, in nature, two opposite 
powers counteracting each other’s 
opetations; the one accomplishing 
good designs, the other evil. That 
Orpheus and Plato, Aristotle and the 
Stoies, Pherecydes and Xenophenes, 
Democrites and Epicurus, all main- 
tained nearly the same doctrine of the 
indepéndent and eternal existence of 
Matter, is sufficiently known. And 
who needs to be told, that the last 
especially, has been rendered famous 
by the world which his own hands 
have framed from this eternal Chaos, 
which he conceived as consisting of an 
infinity of atoms? 

Such, in a general view, were the 
Opinions of the ancients. And surely 
theré is cause to fear that the moderns 
have drunk too deeply into the same 
spirit. Is it not vexatious to hear such 
an otherwise eminent philosopher as 
the late Professor Playfair, gravely 
telling us, “ That in the economy of 
the world, there is no mark either of a 
beginning or an end?’* Nor is it 
less distressing to find others, in ac- 
counting for its origin, carrying us 
back almost to eternity itself; and from 
what they say of the uncertain nature 
of the period they assign to its com- 
gmencement, can we have any other 
idea than that it was lost in eternity, 
and never had any specific beginning? 

‘Thus does the présent method of 

hhilosophizing, throw a stumbling- 
lock in our way, of ever ascertaining. 
the true origin and end of things. 
And yet when man is viewed in the 
fight of a rational-and an immortal 
being, what can be more important 
than that he should entertain right 
views of so interesting a subject? 
The different theories, however, at pre- 
sent in vogue in the philosophical 
world, are notatall calculated tolead to 
‘ such happy results, but rather to mis- 
lead mankind into all the errors of an 
unbounded ‘scepticism. Nothing but 
a system which traces things up to 


their true origin, and thence down to 
their certain termination, can ever be 
said to answer this great object. For 
a system on which wisdom is so evi- 
dently impressed, however, we are not 
to look to those pretended sons of 
wisdom. 

Is it not manifest, in all the systems 

of modern theorists, that they gratu- 
itously assume a first fund of indeter- 
minate Matter, which they suppose ca- 
pable of entering into all sorts of con- 
ditions and compositions? Is it not 
under such a covert only, that their 
stheories can subsist? Is it not in 
such an assumed principle alone, 
that the moderns, as well as the an- 
cients, find materials on which to 
operate in the formation of their 
worlds? 

Their systems being formed nearly 
on the same plan, they “‘ attempt,” as 
Enfield remarks on that of Epicurus, 
‘to aceount for all the appearances of 
nature, upon the simple principle of 
matter and motion ;” or rather, I may 
say, of the effects of fire and water, 
‘** without introducing the agency of a 
Supreme Intelligence.” Grant only 
to a modern theorist fire, and water, 
and time, and other materials ; and by 
the simple effect of such agents, with- 
out more ado, he will furnish you with 
the world in its present form. Matter, 
with its present properties, seems to 
be all that is necessary as pre-requi- 
sites to their various systems. And 
in the use of this assumed material, 
“ They fail not,” as M. de St. Pierre 
observes, “ to interpret the sublime 
operations of Nature, by the mechan- 
ism of the arts most familiar to them. 
Hence so many systems, which easily 
enable you to guess at the occupation 
of their authors. Epicurus, exhausted 
by voluptuousness, formed his world 
and his atoms, with which Providence 
has nothing to do, out of his own 
apathy; the geometrician forms it 
with*his compasses ; the chemist com- 
pounds it of salts; the mineralogist 
extracts it from fire; and they who 
apply themselves to nothing, and these 
are not few in number, suppose it, 
like themselves, in a state of chaos, 
and moving at random. Thus, the 
corruption of the heart is the origin 
and source of our errors.”+ 

Being thus busily employed in con- 





* Playfair’s Fllustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory, § 118,119. 


+ St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, p. 41. 
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structing his world, each man in his 
own way, no one allows himself leisure 
to inquire, How this Matter, of which 
they all avail themselves, came to 
exist? or to be endowed with those 
properties which alone render it capa- 
ble of entering into its various forma- 
tions and compositions? Or what 
may have been the original state of 
things, before a single eflect in natural 
bodies, as they now occur, took place? 
Yet such inquiries lie, most undoubt- 
edly, at the foundation of every ra- 
tional system. Nay, without such in- 
quiries, the commencement of any 
system must be involved in such a 
cloud of obscurity and darkness, as. to 
afford no rational hope that the con- 
clusion will be more lucid. 

Let us therefore examine the re- 
nowned and bewitching doctrine of 
the eternal and pre-existent state of 
Matter. And first, I would ask, Is ita 
doctrine which is true, or false? Is it 
urged upon us by a train of self-eyi- 
dent principles? Or, is it the mere ar- 
bitrary hypothesis of such as say in 
their heart, 7ere is no God? To the 
position, That Matter is eternal, self- 
existent, and independent; or, that 
there were two eternal beings, or prin- 
ciples, an aetive and passive, a liv- 
ing and dead principle, or Mind and 
Matter, eternally, and distinctly, and 
independently of each other, existing ; 
the following insuperable objections, 
in my view, oppose themselves.— 

1, If dead, inactive, and passive 
Matter, he eternal and independent of 
the active and living principle, whose 
existence is admitted on all hands, it 
seems to be impossible to shew upon 
what principle it could be brought so 
remarkably to accord with the plan of 
the universe, as to form, with another 
eternal and independent principle, 
which is of a nature directly its oppo- 
site, not two but one homogeneous and 
consistent whole. In the present plan 
of the universe, Matter is evidently 
susceptible of being modelled, and 
changed, and formed, -into every con- 
ceivable state and condition ; and is 
apparently as pliant and flexible, and 
as completely under the power and 
direction of that Intelligent Being 
who is supposed to have framed the 
universe, as if it had been a creature 
solely of his own production, and not 
a being equal with himself—self-exist- 
ent, independent, eternal. 

2. Nor will it in the least mend the 
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matter, to refer this to the passive 
nature of the one and the active nature 
of the other. Because, if the fact be 
really so, that the two principles are 
eternal and independent the one of the 
other,—such a position, when admitted 
and traced to its ultimate bearings, 
seems to erect an eternal barrier to 
any collision, affinity, or amicable ar- 
rangement, ever taking place between 
them. The simple circumstance of 
their being two eternal and indepen- 
dent principles, renders it impossible 
that the one could ever haye any influ- 
ence gn the other; but each possessing 
properties peculiar to itself, and eter- 
nally residing in itself, must eternally 
retain the same. And the one being 
active and the other passive, they 
must remain for ever in the same 
state; unless we could conceive,— 
either a positive and voluntary agree- 
ment respecting a change in their con- 
dition, or union te be formed between 
them ;—a thing which is impossible, as 
the one is in that passive, inactive, and 
insensible condition which completely 
incapacitates it from ever entering 
into any terms of alliance or accom- 
modation: or else, That the active 
principle, made hostile, advances upon 
the ‘passive, and subdues and oyer- 
comes it ;--a thing which is also impos- 
sible ; for passive as it is, if it be only 
eternal and independent, it must re- 
main for ever in the same state ; seein 
every consideration which can be al- 
leged for its independent -and eternal 
existence respecting the past, goes 
equally to confirm the same with re- 
spect to the future. 

3. By the very hypothesis then, of 
two eternal and independent princi- 
ples, we are,bound to infer, that such 
state must regard eternity to come, 
as well as eternity past ; and therefore, 
supposing the fact really to be such as 
the generality of the ancients and 
many of the moderns have asserted, 
we are unavoidably brought to the fol- 
lowing conclusion—That so far would 
the existence of these two principles be 
from preparing the way for the produe- 
tion of the universe, that they would ope- 
rate in a way the very reverse ; namely, 
as a complete preventive to any thing of 
the kind ever taking place. 8 the two 
supposed principles are conceived to be 
distinct and independent from eternity 
past, so in like manner they must re- 
main distinct and t to eternity 
to come; and the present unwerse, or 
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any thing like it, arising from a junction 
or collision of the two, seems, by every 
principle of right reasoning, to be a 
thing tmpossidle. 

This brings the subject within a 
narrower compass. It demonstrates 
that there must of course be only ONE 
ETERNAL EXISTENCE in the whole uni- 
verse; that the nature of the thing will 
admit of no more; which eternal Ex- 
istence is Gop, from whom all other 
€xistences, whether matter or mind, 
derive their being. For the accuracy 
of which conclusion, we appeal not 
merely to the declarations of His own 
word, but to the unity which subsists 
in nature; for from the unity of the 
operations of nature, is properly in- 
ferred the unity of the Source whence 
nature proceeded. 
truth in physics more clearly demon- 
strable than this.* , 

Granting, therefore, the maxims of 
the ancient sages, ‘“* That from no- 
thing, nothing can proceed ;—That if 
ever there had been a time when no- 
thing existed, nothing could ever have 
existed,” &c. to be true; the article 
we have just proved furnishes the most 
satisfactory reason for the truth of 
these maxims. It shews that there 
never was a period throughout the 
whole circle of eternity, in which the 
ErernaL Bernc Himsetr -did not 
exist ; and that He, therefore, was the 
nameless, the unknown, the self-exist- 
ent Something, which their reasoning 
powers made them feel after, but 
which, alas! they did not find;t be- 
cause they changed the truth concern- 
ing God into a lie,- and worshipped 
and served the creature rather than the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever, 
Amen.{ 

But, while men of perverse minds 
thus thwart the truth of Scripture and 
Nature, how confirming to the Chris- 
tian’s faith is it, to behold both teach- 
ing the same thing! We have seen 
that Nature holds out to our view the 
existence of but One eternal Being, 
who is the origin and cause of all 
other existences ; and with this funda- 
mental truth in Nature, Revelation 
agrees so exactly, as if it had been 
cast in the same mould. They both 
teach the doctrine of but One eternal 
existence ; and hold Him forth as that 
Being in whom all other beings live, 
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and move, and exist. Only, Revela- 
tion advances ‘a step further than Na- 
ture. It tells us how the worlds, con- 
sisting of Sun, Moon, Stars, and this 
Earth, with all that appertain to them, 
were framed or called into being by 
the word or command of God. Hence 
it is, that the things which now are 
seen, 9r visibly exist, were not made 
of things which did appear, or did 
exist before they were made. Then, 
then assuredly, as we have seen, no- 
thing existed but the ErernaL; but 
when he spoke the word, all things 
appeared. Existences of creatures 
then sprung up, because He willed it; 
and to the present day they are up- 
held by the same power. 

“ This account of the origin of 
things given by revelation,” as it is 
observed by Dr. Macknight, “‘is very 
different from the cosmogony of the 
heathen philosophers, who generally 
held that the matter of which the 
worlds are composed is uncreated and 
eternal: consequently being inde- 
pendent of God, and not obedient to 
his will, they supposed it to be the oc- 
casion of all the evil that is in the 
world. But revelation, which teaches 
us that the things which are seen were 
not made of matter whieh did exist 
before they were made, but of matter 
which God then brought into exist- 
ence, by thus establishing the sove- 
reignty of God over matter, hath en- 
larged our ideas of his power, and 
strengthened our faith in his promises 
concerning the felicity of gocd men in 
the life to come. For the creation of 
the new heavens and new earth, and 
the glories of the city of the living 
God, do not to their formation require 
more power, than the creation of the 
present universe ; and therefore, if we 
believe that the worlds were formed by 
the word of God from nothing, every 
other exercise of faith will be easy 
to us.”’§ 

Thus we perceive, that sound reason 
and scripture on this head exactly 
agree: and by tracing them out, we 
have thus got over another difficulty 
which lay in our way, of accounting 
for the formation of the globe. We 
see from the nature of things, that it 
must have had a beginning, a begin- 
ning not merely as it respects the 
order and arrangement of its parts, 





* See Paley’s Natural Theology, on the Unity 
of God. 
+ Acts xvii. 23, 27. 








+ Rom. i. 25. 
§ Macknight on the Epistles, Heb. xi. 3. 
Note 4. See also last Essay. 
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but as it respects the very materials 
of which it is composed. What re- 
mains now for us to do, is to inquire 
whether there be any principles in 
Nature, or well authenticated history, 
that will determine the period when 
the matter composing the universe 
was created? and what was its first ge- 
neral arrangement posterior to its 
creation? 

If it be a truth, that Matter is not 
self-existent or eternal, then it is evi- 
dent that it must have been produced 
by a superior power at some past pe- 
riod; and it is equally evident that it 
must have becn brought into existence 
in some particular, condition, and ar- 
ranged in some specific order. 

Our grand object therefore must be, 
to endeavour to ascertain these parti- 
culars ; because, if they could be only 
established, they would form the pro- 
per point whence to commence our 
geological investigations, as nothing 
can be traced higher than its source. 

It seems to be a strange and unac- 
countable liberty which some take with 
this subject, wantonly to leap over the 
first boundary of things; and to make 
a boast, as they do, “ of a glorious 
bursting of time in its anterior limits.” 
But if we would philosophize in a right 
manner, we must content ourselves 
with more humble attempts, and begin 
only where Nature begins. We must 
humbly follow, and not run before 
her. Neither must we confound in 
our conclusions, events and occur- 
rences which must have happened not 
according to the ordinary course of 
things, but according to the instanta- 
neous cffects of Divine power, with 
such as do occur in an: ordinary way. 
Could the line of distinction be here 
properly drawn, (and I think there is 
every reason to conclude that it may 
to a considerable degree,) the respec- 
tive theories of Werner, Hutton, and 
Cuvier, would undergo such a com- 
plete revolution, that I believe scarcely 
a vestige would remain of all the sub- 
lime things they have so shrewdly 
conjectured ! 

From all that we have hitherto ad- 
vanced, it now comes to be evident, 
that the grand point of difference be- 
tween us and the theoretical writers 
on Geology, celebrated on many ac- 
counts as some of them may be, re- 
solves itself into a question similar to 
that of old between the prophet Eli- 
jah and the priests of Baal. It is to 





decide the great question,— Whether 
the Lorp, by whose Spirit the scrip- 
tures were indited, be also the Former 
of the world, according to the true and 
unsophisticated account of His own 
blessed Word? Or, whether it was 
formed by some process altogether 
different from that account, and by 
consequence such as must sap the 
foundation of our holy religion ? 

Like the prophet of old, after al- 
lowing our theorists to put all things 
in order according to their own plan ; 
to prepare the wood upon the altar for 
the burnt-offering ; they must be called 
upon to bring down fire from heaven 
to consume it. In other words, after 
allowing them to account for the for- 
mation and present phenomena appa- 
rent in the structure of the earth, upon 
what principles soever they please ; 
still, unless they adopt the scripture 
account of its formation and subse- 
quent history, as the foundation of 
what they advance, it will be as im- 
possible for them to make out a true, 
rational, satisfactory, and consistent 
system, that will tally with and account 
for all the phenomena, as it was for 
the priests of Baal to bring down 
fire from heaven. 

As, therefore, the great controversy 
between the Israelitish prophet and 
the idolatrous priests, was not agitated 
about a matter of little moment, but 
was intended to decide this most im- 
portant of all questions, Whether 
Baal or Jehovah was God? even so 
here, our difference with these writers 
does not turn upon any trivial point, 
but is to determine whether the simple 
scripture account of things relating 
to the Creation and subsequent his- 
tory of the Earth, does not better ac- 
cord with the present phenomena, 
than the theories of these writers; 
which are so widely different from 
what the scripture teaches, that if 
they be right, the scriptures must be 
wrong. 

Thus, it is Infidelity under a new 
form, so to speak, that we are engaged 
to canvass. And as the scriptures 
have steod the test, and have been 
proved, in opposition to all the. other 
objections of gainsayers, to be the 
genuine production of the Spirit of 
the living God that cannot lie; so it 
is to be~hoped, that in this particular 
also, they will commend themselves 
to the understanding heart, and con- 
sciences of men, when only allowed to 
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speak for themselves; and will, like 
the meridian sun, eclipse and dissi- 
pate all the glimmering meteors of 
man’s device, which appear indeed in 
thei? absence, but which have no effect 
in either obscuring or adding to their 
lustre when present. Nay, by the 
comparison, we are even led with the 
prophet to exclaim, What is the chaff 
to the wheat ! 

Before I close the present Essay, I 
beg leave to lay before my discerning 
readers, an observation or two from 
Dr. Knight’s Attempt tewards a 
New Theory of the Earth! ‘“ From 
these ‘ considerations,” he says, “ I 
have left to others the application of 
the facts contained in this letter* to 
the sacred accounts. I only say, that | 
there may be drawn from the princi- 
ples here unfolded, some considera- 
tions far more favourable to the Mo- 
saie account, than any which are sup- 
plied by other theories. For no evi- 
dences of more than one arrangement 
of the world is exposed to our obser- 
vation; and since that arrangement 
did not arise from causes now acting, 
it must have had a beginning. We 
find no traces of the materials of our 
present strata having originated from 
the decay of a former world. Only 
one formation of shells seems to have 
existed. Marks of a sudden forma- 
tion, and of sudden revolutions, are 
visible in all the strata. Such princi- 
ples, when well established, will aid 
the scriptural account ; but they would 
cease to do this, did they rest for their 
truth solely upon that book which 
they are called in to illustrate.” 

The illustrations of the Mosaic ac- 
eount, which I purpose giving in the 
prosecution of this series of Essays, 
were written before Dr. Knight’s 
theory made its appearance. Upon 
examination, I have no doubt that 
many of his principles will be found 
to accord with that account, and so 
to demonstrate the harmony subsisting 
between Scripture and Nature. It 
appears to me, however, that the 
latter part of the above quotation is 
unnecessary: for no one maintains 
that the scriptures give a laboured or 
particular account of the geology of 
the globe. All that is contended for, 
is simply this,—That the scripture ac- 
count of things, furnishes at the same 





* His 


lication is in the form of a letter, 
addres i 


to a friend. 





time a series of Causes, which account 
for the Effects; and that if we find eer- 
tain effects apparent in the globe, the 
scriptures present us with an account 
of causes which unquestionably pro- 
duced many of them. 

This I hope to render evident in 
what remains of these Essays; in 
which I shall first give a circumstan- 
tial and particular view, as it appears 
to me, of the Mosaic account of the 
Creation ; which will necessarily em- 
brace a variety of subjects, not hitherto 
noticed by any former writer, which 
will fill the mind with the most exalted 
views of the Creator: and then I shall 
examine the subsequent history of 
the globe, in order more particularly 
to account for its geological pheno- 
mena. 

et ee ee 

Deaths by Lightning. 

TO-THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 

MAG AZINE. 

Sir, 

In perusing some of the old books 
belonging to the late Rev. J. Bredin, 
(who died Nov. 2, 1819,) I found the 
following curious aecount of two deaths 
by Lightning: the piece is dated July 
11th, 1778, and runs as follows: 

“‘ At a burying-place called Aghade, 
in the county of Donegal, in Ireland, 
there was lately dug up a piece of flat 
stone, about three feet by two, the 
device on which was a figure of Death 
with a bow and arrow, shooting at a 
woman with a boy in her arms; and 
underneath was. an inscription in 
Irish charaeters, of which the following 
is a just translation :— 

‘“* Here are deposited, with a design 
of mingling them with the parent 
earth from which they came, the 
mortal remains of a mother, and son 
whom she loved to destruction. She 
clasped him to her bosom with all the 
joy of a parent, the pulse of whose 
heart beat with maternal affection ; 
and in the very moment whilst the 
gladness of joy danced in the pupil of 
the boy’s eyes, and the mother’s bosom 
swelled with transport; Death’s ar- 
row, in a flash of lightning, pierced 
them both in a vital part; and totally 
dissolving the entrails of the son with- 
out injuring his skin, and burning to 
a cinder the liver of the mother, sent 
them out of this world at one and the 
same moment of time, in the year of 
Christ, 1343.” 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
(Concluded from col. 277.) 
CoNTEMPORARY with Tycho and Kep- 
ler, lived Mr. Edward Wright and 
Lord Napier, of Merehiston, in Scot- 
land. To the first of these we are 
indebted for several very accurate ob- 
servations of the Sun’s altitudes, made 
with a quadrant of six feet radius ; 
from which he greatly improved the 
theory of the Sun’s motion, and com- 
puted more exact tables of his de- 
clination than any person had done 
before. To the latter, we are obliged 
for the noble invention of logarithms, 
which, in the estimation of Dr. Halley, 
“is justly esteemed one of the most 
useful discoveries in the art of num- 

bers.” 

Besides the invention of logarithms, 
which has contributed in so eminent 
a degree to the advancement of As- 
tronomy, the beginning of this century 
was remarkable for another discovery 
of no less importance to it—the in- 
vention of the telescope. It is doubt- 
ful when, and by whom, this noble in- 
strument was first thought of: it is 
certain, however, that the invention is 
modern, for we no where find that 
optic glasses, of any kind whatever, 
were known to the ancients. Some 
contend, that Alexander de Spina, a 
native of Pisa, first made the use of 
glasses, so combined, known to the 
world: but. it seems highly probable, 
that our countryman Roger Bacon, 
who died twenty years before Alex- 
ander de Spina, was not ignorant of 
their use. For it appears very plainly 
from the writings of Bacon, that he 
was well acquainted with the pro- 
perties both of convex and concave 
lenses, not only when considered se- 
parately, but also when combined to- 
gether in such a manner as they are 
now done in telescopes. Henowhere 
however gives directions for placing 
those glasses, either in a tube or other- 
wise; and it appears from the man- 
ner in which he expresses himself, 
that he had never done it, but wrote 
only from theory. 

The first telescope that was made, 
is supposed to have been the produc- 
tion of Zachary Johannides, a native 
of Middleburgh, in Zealand; this is 
however disputed, and the discovery 
is claimed by John Zipperhoy, another 
mechanic of the same place. But let 
these contested claims stand or fall, 





it is very certain, that Galileo re- 
invented it, without any assistance, 
only merely hearing that such an in- 
strument had been made. The sar- 
prising effects of this instrument, 
though believed by some, were dis- 
credited by most ; but the report was 
sufficient to set the inquisive mind of 
Galileo to work, to find out how such 
an instrument might be made, similar 
to that which rumour said had been 
shewn in Holland. By considering 
the properties of refracted rays, he 
discovered, that if he took two optic 
glasses, both of them plain on one 
side, but on the other side one of them 
a spherical convex, and the other a 
spherical concave, and placed them 
at a proper distance from each other; 
by applying his eye to the coneavé 
glass, objects would be seen ¢hree 
times nearer, and nine times greater, 
than when seen naturally. But by 
altering the focal lengths of the two 
glasses, he soon made a ——_ 
which magnified 60 times ; and as he 
spared neither labour nor expense, it 
was not long before he produced one, 
which magnified 1000 times, and 
made objects appear more than thirty 
times nearer. He informs us, that he 


first amused himself by looking at 


terrestrial objects; but he soon left 
earthly things, and carried his views to 
the heavens; first to the moon, and 
afterwards to both fixed stars and 
planets, which he often contemplated 
with delight. 

He soon discovered that the disk of 
the moon is unequal, having hills and 
valleys like our earth. He also disco- 
vered, that Venus assumes the same 
phases as the moon; being sometimes 
round, sometimes horned, and at other 
times gibbous :—that Jupiter was at- 
tended by four satellites or moons :— 
that Saturn was surrounded with a 
large ring :—and from the spots in the 
sun, first seen by him, he demonstrated 
that that immense body revolved about 
an axis; and that the via lactea and 
nebulous stars were only congeries of 
numberless small stars. 

About the year 1633, Jeremiah Hor- 
rox, a young man of very extraordinary 
talents, began to study the science of 
Astronomy, and by correcting ‘the er- 
rors in the tables of Landberg and 
Kepler from his own observations, he 
discovered thatthe planet Venus would 
pass over the disk of the sun on the 
24th of Nov. 1639, O. 8. Accordingly, 
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in aletter to his friend, Mr. William 
Crabtree, of Manchester, dated Hool, 
October 26, 1639, he communicated 
his discovery to him, and earnestly de- 
sired him to make whatever observa- 
tion he possibly could with ‘his tele- 
scope, particularly to measure the dia- 
meter of the planet Venus. The ex- 
pectations of Mr. Horrox were fully 
realized on this occasion; for he and 
his friend Mr. Crabtree were the first, 
since the creation of the world, who 
had the satisfaction of seeing this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon.* 

About this time flourished that great 
man, John Helvelius,whose name is im- 
mortalized by his curious and learned 
works. In 1641, he built an observa- 
tory in his own house at Dantzic, and 
furnished it with excellent instruments 
ef his own construction ; particularly 
ectants and sextants of brass, of 3 and 
4 feet radius, as welhk as telescopes, 
with which he constantly observed the 
spots and phases of the Moon, and 
from which observations he afterwards 
compiled his excellent and beautiful 
work entitled Selenographia. 

Near the year 1666, the Royal Ob- 
servatory was begun to be built at 
Paris ; but it was not finished until 
1670, when the use of it was assigned 
to M. Cassini; and in 1671 it was fur- 
nished with instruments at a great ex- 
pense. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich wag built in 1676, and Mr. 
Flamsteed was appointed to make use 
of it. Every person knows to what 
extent Astronomy has been carried, by 
the observations that have been made 
at this observatory. 

About the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, practical Astronomy seemed al- 
most at a stand. Even the genius of 
Flamsteed served only to shew that it 
had arrived at its utmost limits, unless 
great improvements could be made in 
the construction of instruments; but 
at the same time, the theoretical part 
was carried to the highest degree of 
perfection by the immortal Newton, in 
his “‘ Principia,” and by the astronomy 
of David Gregory. 

In 1719, Mr. Flamsteed was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Halley,the friend of New- 
ton, and a man of. the first eminence 
in all the departments of literature and 
science. He had been sent, at the 





* For. a.very beautiful description of this 
transit. of Venus over the disk of the Sun, 
see Ferguson’s Astronomy, page 489, &c. 
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early age of twenty-one, to the island 
of St. Helena, to observe the southern 
Stars, a catalogue of which he pub- 
lished in 1679: anda few years af- 
terwards he gave to the public his 
‘* Synopsis Astronomice Cometicz,” 
+in which he ventured to predict the 
return of a comet in 1758. or 1759, 
which came to pass accordingly. 

On the death of Dr. Halley in 1742, 
he was succeeded by Dr. Bradley, 
who has rendered himself highly ce- 
lebrated by two of the finest discoveries 
that have ever been: made in Astro- 
nomy ; the aberration of light, and the 
nutation of the Earth’s axis. Among 
other useful works, he formed new and 
accurate tables of the motions of Ju- 
piter’s satellites, as well as the most 
correct table of refractions yet extant. 

Dr. Bradley was succeeded in 1762, 
in his office of astronomer royal, by 
Mr. Bliss, who, being in a declining 
state of health, died in 1765, and was 
succeeded by Nevil Maskelyne, D. D. 
who has rendered considerable ser- 
vices to this science, by the publica- 
tion of the “ Nautical Almanac,” the 
“ Requisite Tables,” &c. and, more 
particularly, by the great assiduity and 
zeal he has displayed in bringing the 
Lunar method of determining the 
longitude at sea into general practice. 

In the mean time, many other emi- 
nent mathematicians, both of our own 
and other countries, were assiduously 
employed in endeavouring to promote 
the science of Astronomy. 

The theory of the Moon was parti- 
cularly considered by Messrs. Clairaat, 
D’Alembert, Euler, Simpson, Walms- 
ley, and Mayer; the latter of whom 
computed a set of Lunar tables, for 
which, on account of their superior 
accuracy, he was rewarded with a pre- 
mium of 3000/1. by the Board of Long- 
titude, who brought them into use in 
the computation of the Nautical Ephe- 
meris which was published by their 
order. 

Among the French astronomers who 
have also contributed to the advance- 
ment of this science, we are particu- 
larly indebted to M. de la Caille, for 
an excellent set of Solar tables, in 
which he makes allowances for the 
attractions of Jupiter, Venus, and the 
Moon, as well as for the observations 
which he made at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in concert with the most cele- 
brated astronomers in Europe, in or- 
der to determine the parallax of the 
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Sun, Moon, and the planet Mars. In 
Italy also the science was cultivated 
with great success by S. Bianchini, 
Boscovich, Frisi, Manfredi, Zanotti, 
and others ; and in Germany, by Euler, 
Mayer, Lambert, &c. 

Such was the state of Astronomy, 
when Dr. Herschel, by augmenting the 
powers of the telescope beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of man- 
kind, opened a scene .altogether un- 
looked for. By this indefatigable ob- 

_ server, we are made acquainted with 
a new primary planet belonging to our 
system, called the Georgium Sidus, at- 
tended by six satellites, which he dis- 
covered on the 13th of March, 1781, 
and which being at twice the distance 
of Saturn from the Sun, has doubled 
the bounds formerly assigned to the 
Solar system. Weare also indebted 
to him for a variety of observations on 
several other interesting astronomical 
subjects: such as, the discovery of two 
additional satellites to Saturn, of 
which the number is now seven; a 
new method of measuring the Lunar 
mountains ; the rotation of the planets 
on their axes; on the parallax of the 
fixed stars; catalogues vf double, 
triple stars, &c.; of nebule; and of 
the proper motion of the Sun and Solar 
system. 

We shall here close the History of 


Astronomy,—the most delightfal, the 
most extensive, and the most sublime 
science which the great Author of 
nature has held forth for the employ- 


ment of the faculties of man. “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handy 
work.” He has chosen his residence in 
the heaven of heavens, and therefore 
we call him the Most High. From 
thence he directs the courses of the 
planets, determines the circumstances 
of their motions, and fixes the times of 
their revolutions. Asa general at the 
head of an army, he gives the signal 
to the heavenly bodies, and imme- 
diately they shoot forth through im- 
mense space, and follow the tracts 
which he has marked out for them. 
Had the universe been the work of 
chance, or of any being but an in- 
finitely wise Architect, there would 


have been a great many mistakes and | 


inconveniences in the situation of 

such a prodigious number of immense 

globes, as the universe contains :— 

some would have been too near, and 

others too far off ;—some would have 
No. 15.—Vot. II. 
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come in contact with others, and some 
would have so interfered as to have 
incom each other. But, instead 
of this confusion, every globe through- 
out the whole creation is placed at 
such an exact distance, as not only to 
avoid all violent concourses, but also, 
so as not to eclipse or shade one an- 
other wherever it might be prejudicial, 
or indeed not useful and convenient. 

Let us endeavour to trace his wis- 
dom, power, and goodness in the 
works of his Almighty hand ;—and let 
us always remember, that in him we 
live, move, and have our being ;—that 
our present and eternal happiness de- 
pends upon his wiil, and that it is our 
duty and best interest to fear, love, 
and serve him in this world, that 
whensoever he may be pleased to call 
us from this transitory state, we may be 
received into everlasting habitations, 
where, with enlarged powers of mind, 
we shall contemplate his perfections 
and works throughout eternity. 

cP 

- “ss sree 

T a small village near Edge Hills, in 
Warwickshire, a few weeks ago, a 
labourer under a worthy quaker of 
that place, having a suspicion that 
his wife during his absence spent her 
time too much in gossiping, was re- 
solved to be convinced if his 
hensions were just. Accordingly, he . 
one afternoon asked his master’s leave 
to go home; which being granted, he 
went, and found his wife, with certain 
others, very busy at tea and chit-chat; 
whereupon he broke all the tea-tackle, 
and locked up the tea-kettle. On his 
return, his master said, “ Thomas, 
what hast thou been home for” He 
ee “ Why, master, I have 
taken ag prisoner, and slain all 
‘Amalekites,’ 


A German Ambassador being at the 
court of France, delivered his message 
in Teutonic. A certain grandee, tak- 
ing notice ofits harsh strong emphasis, 
swore it was his opinion, that this was 
the language in which God cursed 
Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. The 
German, quickly turning to him, said, 
“ 'Tis possible; Monsieur, itmaybe so ; 
but I hope you will allow, that French 
was the occasion of this curse, when 
the os chose to Eve in that 
e (on account of its effeminacy, 
wisedling her, @ indundondesBtartanes 
eat sa forbidden fruit.” 
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SOCIFTY FOR CIRCULATING THE RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, INSTITUTED IN 
DUBLIN, THE 22d, DEc. 1819. 


James Edward Gordon, Esq. a lieute- 
nant of the Royal Navy, impressed 
with a desire to extend the distribu- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures in Ireland, 
has embarked a considerable property 
in a stereotype edition of the Rheims 
Testament, He has travelled to Dub- 
lin, and obtained the approbation of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops; and, 
under the patronage of Nobility and 
Gentry, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, this Society is calculated 
to silence those cavils, which, among 
the ignorant, impeded the progress of 
Divine truth. 

The perverse exaggerations of Ward's 
Errata of the Protestant Bible, on 
which he argues an heterodox conspi- 
racy, have been often confuted ; and 
lastly by Grier: but the ignorant, who 
hear of the onc, are frequently preju- 
diced without the means of seeing 
the other; and in many instances so 
powerful is the impression, that it can 
never afterwards be effaced. 

The learned, who compare the 
Rheims and the authorized Protestant 
version, observe, that the difference 
does not apply to, and seems never to 
have béen intended to affect, the dif- 
ference of doctrine between the church 
of Rome, and church of England: 
two pages may contain all their vari- 
ous readings, and it will be readily al- 
lowed by the impartial, that none of 
these is essential to morals. 

It would be extremely useful if the 
new Society were to give an Appen- 
dix, merely stating the words of the 
two versions, where they differ; and 
this may also be annexed to the Pro- 
testant version, for the use of Roman 
Catholics. The Society state, that Ro- 
man Catholics have conscientious ob- 
jections to the Protestant version: but 
this should be understood, not to ex- 
tend to any essential objection among 
the intelligent and learned Roman 
Catholic priests; but only that they 
wish to preserve uniformity, just as a 
Protestant clergyman would not ven- 
ture to use in his church any of the 
various excellent Protestant versions, 
but the authorized version alone, al- 
though he will admit that it may in 
some non-essential particulars require 
a revision. 





The enemies of the word of God, 
no doubt, rejoice in suppressing the 
Holy Scriptures, by suppressing the 
Protestant version, at the same time 
they will not produce a Catholic ver- 
sion: but this is not conscience; it is 
Atheism, and the spirit of Antichrist 
disguised. 

The Latin Vulgate, from which the 
Rheims Testament was translated, de- 
serves respect, for its usefulness 
throughout many ages of the church, 
from 384, A. D. to the Reformation: 
and it was of great value, giving a uni- 
form authorized version, instead of 
the numerous Latin versions in pri- 
vate use before the time of Jerome ; 
although in some cases St. Jerome 
adopted defects from these previous 
versions, and in others he altered 
them for the worse! The copies of 
MSS. before the invention of printing, 
also corrupted the Vulgate by many 
accidental errors, as appears by col- 
lating the old Vulgate MS.; and 
therefore the translations by Protest- 
ants from the MSS. of the original 
languages, place the Vulgate in an in- 
ferior rank of excellence in the opi- 
nion of every person competent to 
weigh the evidences. It is a remark- 
able proof of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, that all the various readings in 
different editions, copies, and lan- 
guages, do not omit or contradict a 
single essential doctrine or precept of 
salvation. 

a 
Rule of Three simplified. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—On adverting to the excellent, 
continual, and extensive use of the 
Golden Rule, and to the great number 
of young people who are uired 
to learn it so as to be ready in its 
practical application, you will per- 
ceive that any advantage or faci- 
lity afforded to the student must be 
important and acceptable.. The me- 
thods of stating the questions, as given 
to the public in the works of Dr. 
Hutton and Mr. Bonnycastle, are 
justly preferred to any others: Mr. 
Bonnycastle’s arrangement of the 
terms, is more scientific than the other, 
and therefore is here adopted. The 
improvement of the rule, which I wish . 
to communicate through the medium 
of your valuable Magazine, consists 
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in rendering the method of making the 

due arrangement of the terms more 

easy and plain to the tyro; it is ex- 

hibited in the second article of the 

rule. Tuos. EXLey. 
Bristol, Jan. 6, 1820. 


A FACILE METHOD OF STATING QUES- 
TIONS IN THE RULE OF THREE, 


A slight attention will shew, that of 
the three terms given, two are easily 
distinguished as implying a supposi- 
tion, and are called terms of supposi- 
tion; and the other implying a de- 
mand is readily discovered, and is 
called the demanding term. 

Rute 1. Consider which of the 
terms of supposition is of the same 
kind with the term required, or cor- 
respondent to it, and put it down for 
the third, that is, the last term in the 
stating. 

2. Then take the demanding term, 
and if, by increasing it, the answer 
would be increased, put it down for 
the second term, and the other first: 
but if by increasing it, the answer 
would be diminished, put it first, and 
the other in the middle, fos the second 
term. i 

3. This being done, reduce the first 
and second terms, when necessary, to 
the same denomination, and the third 
to the lowest denomination mentioned 
in it. 

4. Then multiply the second and 
third terms together, and divide the 
product by the first term, and the quo- 
tient will be the answer in the same 
denomination as that to which the 
third term was reduced, and may 
then be reduced to any denominatioa 
required, 

This rule, as ought always to he the 
case, includes both direct and inverse 
proportion: when, by increasing the 
demanding term, the answer is in- 
creased, it is a case of direct propor- 
tion; the contrary indicates inverse 
proportion, and consequently the terms 
of the ratio are inverted. 

The most useful contractions are the 
two following :— 

1. If the first term, and either of 
the others, be divided or multiplied 
by the same number, :and the results 
used in the operation, the answer will 
not be altered; and by this means the 
work may often be shortened. 

2. When convenient, multiply and 
divide as in Compound Multiplication 


and Division ; this will supersede some 
of the reductions required by the third 
article of the rule. 

The two foilowing examples will be 
sufficient for illustration. 

Ex.1. If 8 yds. 3 qrs. of Muslin 
cost £2. 16s. what is the value of 41 yds. 
1 qr. at the same rate? “s 


1. By the general Rule. 





yds. grs. yds. rs. £. s. 
8 3 oe oH 
4 4 20 
35 165 56 
56 
990 
825 
20 
35)9240( 264 
964 5 
140 £13 4 


2. With the Contractions. 








yds. grs. —-yds. qrs. £. 8 

S's 3 Be 2 S478 ae 
i 4 3x 11=33 

35 165 8 8 

7 33 il 

7/92 8 

£13 4 





In this example £2 16s. being the 
term of supposition correspondent. to 
the number required, is,put down for 
the third time ; 41 yds, 1 qr. is the 
demanding term, and if it were made 
greater, the answer would be greater, 
and therefore it is put for the middle 
term, and the other stands first, ac- 
cording to the second article of the 
Rule ; the other parts of the opera- 
tion are performed as usual. To ex- 
emplify the two rules for contraction, 
' the example is,worked again ; the first 
and second terms are divided by 5, 
and the results 7 and 33 are used ac- 
cording to the directions in the first 
rule for contractions; also the third 
term is multiplied, and the product 
divided, as in Compound Multiplica- 
tion and Division, by the second me- 
thod of contracting. , 

Ex. 2, How many yards of Matting 





2 fect 6 inches broad, will cover a 
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floor which is 27 feet long, and 20 feet 
broad ? is 
ft. in. . 
28°? 2 
2 


—— 


_ 40 


5)1080 

216 ft. Answ. 

Since the length of the Matting is 
required, 27, the supposed length of the 
room, is the correspondent term of sup- 
position, and therefore stands last in 
the stating; if the demanding term 
2 feet 6 inches, or breadth of the mat- 
ting, were increased, the length, or 
term sought, would be less; it is there- 
fore put first, and the other in the mid- 
dle, according to the rule: this is a 
case of inverse proportion. Here the 
work is contracted by multiplying the 
first and second terms by two; and 
the required length comes out 216 
feet, or 72 yards. 

It will be easy to apply the same 
rule in compound proportion, in which 
£. rN mi. 
ee | a 

20 * 
290 
12 


3480 
30 


104400 





PIL OLLIE PELE LOLELELELE PEELE EPULOLE 


there is always a term of supposition 
of the same kind as the answer, which 
is to be put last in the stating, as be- 
fore ; and each of the remaining terms 
of supposition has a demanding term 
of the same kind, and every two cor- 
responding terms must be arranged as 
directed in the above rule, placing the 
sign of multiplication (x ) between the 
several terms which fall in the first 
place, and also between those which 
occupy the middle. When necessary, 
reduce the corresponding terms to the 
same denomination ; then the continued 
product of all the middle terms ; and 
the last term, being divided by the con- 
tinued product of all the first, will give 
the answer in the same denomination 
as the third term. 

The rules for contraction, when ap- 
plicable, may be used as above. 

Example. If the carriage of 60-cwt. 
20 miles, cost £14. 10s. what weight 
can I have carried 30 miles, for £5. 
8s. 9d. at the same rate? 

sé mi. cwt. 
o'r Rn BD 60 


26100 
60 


wae a ae | 15 cwt. 


Here it is evident, that if the de- 
manding term 30 miles were increased, 
the answer, or weight to be.carried, 
would be diminished, hence it stands 
in the first term, and the 20 miles in 
the middle; but if the other demand- 

£. s. mt. z. 
a re oe Clee 
20 


290 
4 


1160 


108 


ing term x... 8s. 9d. were increased, 
the answer would on that account be 
also increased, hence it is put in the 
middle term, and its corresponding 
term first. 

The work may be contracted thus :— 
. @ mi. cwt. 
— so. ae 

2 2 


ws 


40 


1160)17400(15 ewt. 
) 580 


—_—- 


Here the money is reduced to threepences, and the first and last terms divided by 30. 
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PROEIO POET 


The Greek Testament not in “ almost 
every House.” 

Mr. Epirtor, 

Sir,—It is amusing to observe the er- 
rors into which scientific men are led, by 
their peculiar habits of life, when those 
errors do not affect important praeti- 
cal traths. A philosophic writer, who, 
as we may naturally suppose, associ- 
ated only with the better sort of man- 
kind, and mistaking the circle in 
which he moved for a fair specimen of 
his species, maintained, in opposition 
to the doctrine of the fall, that men in 
general are very wise, very virtuous, 
and very happy. This was certainly 
a more fatal error than that into which 
one of our poets fell, who, having him- 
self an income of £300 a year, and 
forgetting that all men were not simi- 
larly situated, thought that this world 
was a very convenient place to live 
in; and could not imagine how peo- 
ple could find fault with a place that 
afforded such comfortable accommo- 
dations. 

It was, I presume, from causes 
something like the former, that your 
correspondent, in Vol. I. col. 777, 
asserts that “ The Greek Testament is 
a book which may be met with in 
almost every house.” Dr. Watts, I 
remember, when noticing a singular 
opinion of a certain author, who de- 
clared, that of all the evils which he 
had derived from Adam, he had,es- 
caped the — of pride, observes, 
that “‘ this gentleman must have lived 
much abroad, and but little at home.” 
The reverse of this appears to be the 
case with the writer in question. He 
appears to live much at home, or, if he 
travel far beyond the sight of his li- 
brary, his visits, it is presumed, are 
confined chiefly to the literati, in whose 
houses indeed Greek Testaments may 
be always found. On the contrary, it 
has been my lot to travel a great deal. 
I have been through many counties, 
and in many cities, towns, and vil- 
lages ; I have visited thousands after 
thousands of houses ; and being rather 
of a bookish turn, I have examined 
hundreds of libraries belonging to the 
middle and the lower classes of so- 
ciety, and I can seriously assure you, 
Sir, that I never beheld a single Greek 
Testament in any house in my life. 

As your Magazine is circulated in 
America as well as in England, unless 
this error be corrected, it will impose 





upon the judgment of those persons 
ee are composed of “ vratter”” 
capable of taking any impression. 
While others made of different mate- 
rials, may petulantly bestow upon that 
representation of ing, a 
name which it does not deserve. 

As the learned author does not wish 
his treatise to “ display aught of the 
parade of learning,” so neither, it is 
presumed, would he wish it to create 
misconception, or misrepresentation. 

By inserting the above, you will 
oblige, Sir, yout’s, &c. 

A TRAVELLER. 


Ne pe 
On “ Pardon, not an Acquittal,” 
Mr. Epiror. 


As several gentlemen have lately 
given me to. understand, that the mi- 
nister alluded to, in the article “‘ Par- 
don, not an Acquittal,” (inserted No.8, 
col. 729,) speaks with peculiar plea- 
sure of the “‘ drubbing” which he ima- 
gines I have received from Pudicus 
in reply, (inserted No. 10, col. 958,) 
I beg leave to say, that his triumph is 
rather premature; which I hope will 
appear when I explain my meaning. 

I take the word, “ Acquittal,” to 
imply innocence in the abstract, or 
“ A freedom from the suspicion of guilt 
or an offence.” Does it not then in- 
volye an absurdity, to make use of 
that term in order to express the jus- 
tification of a sinner before God, either 
in the present or future world ? 

If this be admitted, which I think is 
plain, it follows, that the communica- 
ae by Pudicus, —— referred to, 
is to no purpose as it respects a re 
to the article in aie oy 

T am, Sir, 
With much esteem, 
Your’s, &c. 
ALEXANDER. 


Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
12th Feb. 1820. 


Anatomy. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


It is very evident, that the immortal 
soul of man cannot be more delight- 
fully employed, than in the contempla- 
tion of the goodness of Jehovah, as 
manifested in the redemption of the 
world by Christ Jesus. I conceive it 
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equally evident, that it is the duty, and 
that it will be the delightful employment 
ofevery rational creature, to survey with 
admiration and gratitude the works of 
creation. Itis impossible to take even 
a superficial glance around us, without 
immediately discovering a multiplicity 
of objects, that furnish us with addi- 
tional proofs of the condescending re- 
gard of God to man. 

If we ascend in our imaginations to 
the heavens, we cannot but discover 
the glory of God, and his concern for 
the welfare of mankind, conspicuously 
manifested in the appointment of that 
greater light to rule the day, and those 
lesser lights to rule the night. But in 
the earth we inhabit, we discover im- 
numerable tokens of his care and good- 
ness. The situation and furniture of 
the earth, open immense fields, in 
which the human mind may be con- 
tinually finding something new, calcu- 
lated to afford the most rational satis- 
faction and enjoyment. But perhaps 
there are not any of the works of God, 
in any instance which display his wis- 
dom ina moreconspicuous manner than 
the formation of the human body. I am 
impressed with a conviction, that there 
is not an individual in existence, who 
considers a knowledge of the structure 
of his own body unnecessary. It must 
be the deliberate opinion of every think- 
ing person, that a general if not a parti- 
cular knowledge of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, is not only necessary, but is 
attended with many advantages. Un- 
der the impression that a general out- 
line of the various doctrines of the 
science of Anatomy might be rendered 
useful to your numerous readers, I 
here send you my mature thoughts ‘on 
the first doctrine, viz. Osteology ; and 
I shall take the liberty of making a few 
extracts from Hooper’s Vade Mecum. 
I have introduced what I have to say, 
by a few preliminary observations, re- 
lative to the growth of this science. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your ardent admirer, 
Leo. LEDBROOK, Surgeon. 
Jan. 14, 1820. 

Anatomy is a science that explains 
the structure and use of the various 
parts of the corporeal frame. The 
human body consists of solids and 
fluids. The former comprehends bones 
and cartilages ; the latter, all the other 
parts. 

The science of Anatomy was very 





little known by the ancients. Al- 
though Hyppocrates, the father of me- 
dicine, who lived about A. M. 3600, 
was a far greater anatomist than had 
ever existed prior to his time, or than 
existed for several ages afterwards, his 
knowledge of the structure of the body 
is considered, by the moderns, as being 
very superficial. Hehad no perception 
of the distinguishing features ofnerves, 
arteries, veins, and tendons. His no- 
tions of the use of the heart, lungs, 
and liver, were confused, and agree- 
able to the philosophy of the day in 
which he lived; viz. that all bodies 
were composed of earth, air, fire, and 
water. The prejudices of men in those 
days, appear to be one great reason 
why the science of Anatomy was so 
generally neglected. It was, however, 
afterwards studied in the schools of 
Athens and Alexandria; but the dif- 
ficulty of procuring subjects for dis- 
section appears to have been one rea- 
son why the students of the former did 
not make any considerable progress. 
The school of Alexandria appears to 
have been a long time pre-eminent ; 
but still the science of Anatomy did 
not make any great proficiency for the 
first 15 centuries of the Christian era; 
nor was it brought to any considerable 
perfection until the beginning of the 
17th century, when the bright genius 
of our immortal countryman, Harvey, 
dispelled the clouds that hung over 
the minds of Hyppocrates, Aristotle, 
Erisistratus, Herophilus, Celsus, Ga- 
len, Abdollopih, Vesalius, Eustachius, 
Drianda, Sylvius, and Fallopius. And 
though the important diseovery which 
Harvey made, respecting the circula- 
tién of the blood, will ensure the 
greatest respect. to his character, even 
to the latest posterity ; yet he had many 
enemies, who, through envy at his po- 
pularity, endeavoured to depreciate 
his unparalleled worth in the eyes of 
those who had candour to examine the 
subject with impartiality. And not- 
withstanding he wrote on the subject 
of the circulation of the blood more 
than 200 years ago, it has never becn 
described in a more true, simple, and 
elegant manner. After he made this 
great discovery, Aselius, an Italian, 
discovered the lacteal vessels. The 
lymphatic vessels were discovered 
in 1653, by Rudbeck and Barthein, 
which have been more fully explained 
since that time by Glysson. 

Our knowledge of the human body 
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is now nearly perfected, by the great 
discoveries made within the two last 
centuries. The names of Albinus, 
Cooper, Highmore, Cheselden, Wil- 
lis, Winslow, Haller, Tynn, Walter, 
Scarpa, the Hunters, Cruikshank, and 
many others, are immortalized by the 
discoveries they have made. Ana- 
tomy is now justly considered as 
an indispensable branch of medical 
science; and there are many able 
teachers, who are adding to the stock 
of useful knowledge in this depart- 
ment. Anatomy is divided into the 
Doctrines of Osteology, Syndesmology, 
Myology, Bursoiogy, Angiology, Neu- 
rology, Adenology, Splanchnology, and 
Hygrology.— 

The term Osteology, signifies the 
doctrine of Bones. When it is con- 
sidered that there are 248 bones in the 
human body, it will not be expected 
that I should descend to a particular 
description of each, or even of any of 
them, or that I should mention their 
names; for every bone has a distinct 
name. This would not be useful except 
to the medical practitioner, who of 
course is, or ought to be, well acquaint- 
ed with every particular. It is my 
intention only to notice the general 
characteristics of bones. 

Bones are hard, compact, inflexible, 
and comparatively insensible sub- 
stances, which are intended as a sup- 
port and protection to the body. The 
component ts of bones are earth 
and gluten. This has been demon- 
strated by various experiments. The 
earthy part is a phosphate, with a 
small portion of carbonate of lime, 
and the gluten is gelatin. There are 
three kinds of substances in bones: 
the compact, which is particularly ob- 
servable in the bodies of the long 
bones ; the spongy, whichis clearly seen 
in the extremities of these bones; and 
the reticular, or cancelli, which is ma- 
nifested in the cavities of these bones, 
which contain marrow. The colour of 
the bones differs according to the 
proportion of the earth or blood 
which they contain. In the bones of 
an adult there is a superabundant 
portion of earth, which is the reason 
why they are whiter than those of chil- 
dren, whose bones contain a greater 
proportion of blood, and are consider- 
ably redder. The bones, as well as all 
other parts of the body, are plenti- 
fully supplied with blood-vessels, ab- 
sorbents, and a few nerves. Bones 





are divided, according to their fi 

into the broad and flat, long, seeadeaan 
cylindrical, and derive their various 
names either from their ‘situation, 
figure, or their particular use. 

The use of the bones is not only to 
support the body, and defend the vis- 
cera, but they form levers, by which 
we are enabled to move the whole or 
parts of our bodies in obedience to 
our will; and they enable us to give 
resistance to certain powers, which 
would otherwise prove fatal ; they also 
enable us to perform the various and 
multiplied operations of the aris. The 
bones are of the utmost importance in 
defending tke most particular parts of 
the body; hence the brain, the seat 
of sensation, and which (with the 
spinal marrow) gives origin to all the 
nerves, is defended by a strong case of 
bones ; and the spinal marrow, which is 
a continuation of the brain, is defended 
by a number of bones, which allow of 
motion, and without which we must 
always stand in an erect posture, as it 
would be impossible to recline for- 
wards, or even to move the head. In 
the chest, the heart and lungs are also 
defended by strong bones. These cir- 
cumstances display, in a beautiful 
manner, the wisdom and goodness of 
God; for if those bones were not of 
great strength, accidents of the most 
dangerous nature would be continually 
occurring. 

The eminences of bones are of im- 
portance, as they multiply the different 
parts, for the adhesion of muscles, 
and increase their power. The move- 
able joints, which bones form, allow 
the extent of power which we enjoy ; 
without these joints, fractures would 
be continually occurring. These joints 
permit the extension which bones ex- 
perience in their growth. 

In the head there are 63 bones; in 
the chest there are 53; in the arms 
and hands there are 64; and in the 
inferior extremities there are 68. 

[To be continued.] 
oe 
CHEMICAL ATTRACTION. 
(Continued from col. 25.) 
We shall now proceed to consider the 
circumstances which modify chemical 
attraction. These are, cohesion, quan- 
tity of matter, insolubility, specific gra- 
vity, elasticity, and temperature. 

I, Cohesion. It has been observed 
before, that porte of the same kind 
of matter cohere with different degrees 
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of force, and that the density of any 
substance characterizes the degree of 
cohesive power subsisting between its 
icles. When this power is strongly 
or more feebly exerted, it will con- 
siderably modify chemical combina- 
tion. The effects of cohesion in 
counteracting chemical action, gave 
rise to the axiom, which has long been 
established in chemistry —Corpora non 
agunt, nisi sint soluta. Though to 
this rule there are some exceptions, it 
is generally true; two solid bodies 
rarely combine; while two fluids, 
possessing reciprocal affinities, unite 
with great facility. Klaproth found 
that the ruby, the sapphire, and the 
adamantine spar, on account of the 
powerful aggregation of their particles 
are scarcely affected by any chemical 
agent; but that if their cohesion be 
weakened, they are then acted on, and 
their analysiscan be accomplished. In 
the same manner, when diluted sul- 
phuric or nitric acid is poured upon 
pieces of zinc or iron, in sufficient 
quantity to cover them, an action 
takes place ; but this action is feeble, 
compared with that which occurs 
when the cohesion of the zinc and iron 
is weakened by mechanical means, 
“such as trituration, granulation, &c. 
It is evident, therefore, that whatever 
tends to overcome cohesion, facilitates 
chemical combination. 

II. Quantity of Matter: According 
to Berthollet, every substance having 
a tendency to enter into combination, 
acts in the ratio of its affinity and 
quantity. It had been observed prior 
to the researches of this able chemist, 
that the force of affinity between two 
substances, capable of combining in 
different proportions, is different in 
one proportion from what it isin an- 
other. It was found, in effecting the 
decomposition of bodies by heat and 
other agents, that the partial decompo- 
sition was easily effected, while the 
complete separation of the different 
ingredients was difficult and unattain- 
able. From this was-drawn the gene- 
ral principle, that the power of affinity 
is in the inverse ratio of saturation ; 
that is, that the particles of two ingre- 
dients which first enter into combina- 
tion, are retained by a stronger affinity 
than those which afterwards combine. 
We are indebted to Berthollet for the 
full development of this principle ; he 
has proved by experiment, that the 
affinity of a compound (the constituents 

6 





of which have a powerful reciprocal at- 
traction) may be overcome by a sub- 
stance not possessing so powerful an 
attraction for either of the elements of 
the compound, as they possess for each 
other, merely by adding that substance 
in large quantity. An example or two 
will illustrate this principle. Sulphuric 
acid has a greater affinity for barytes 
than it has for potash; if however a 
large quantity of a solution of potash 
be added to sulphate of barytes, and 
the whole be exposed to heat, a 
small portion of sulphate of potash will 
be formed, which shows that the acid has 
been divided between the two bases. 
Now barytes easily takes the sulphuric 
acid from sulphate of potash, yet when 
the potash is employed in larger quan- 
tity, itis able to remove a portion of 
the acid. Again, muriate of soda is de- 
composed by sulphuric acid, yet sul- 
phate of soda is again decomposed by 
muriatic acid, if this acid be added in 
larger quantity. From these experi- 
ments we may infer, that quantity of 
matter modifies chemical affinity. 

III. Insolubility. This has an ef- 
fect in limiting chemical combination, 
similar to that of cohesion, and may 
be considered as a modification of 
that power. In proportion to the co- 
hesion of the particles of a body, will 
be its insolubility ; and in proportion 
to its insolubility will be its power in 
retarding or preventing chemical com- 
binations. Two fluids, as we have 
before observed, possessing reciprocal 
affinities, quickly combine, because 
they meet with little resistance: if, 
however, a solid and a fluid possessing 
also mutual affinities are added to- 
gether, their union is more slowly ef- 
fected, especially if no mechanical nor 
chemical agent is made use of to faci- 
litate the combination. When muriate 
of soda, or any other”soluble salt, is 
added to water at the temperature of 
60°, considerable time is required in 
order to effect a complete solution of 
the salt ; and in other cases, water, even 
when assisted by powerful agents, is 
only able to dissolve a small portion of 
the substance to which it is added. 
Sulphate of barytes and sulphate of 
lime are sparingly soluble in this 
fluid, although trituration and caloric 
are made use of ‘to facilitate the com- 
ee ane 

IV. Specific Gravity. Specific gra- 
vity modifies chemical comnbbansion by 
preventing, in a greater or less degree, 
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the particles of substances of different 
gravities, from coming into contact 
with each other. If, for instance, a 
fluid (such as ether or rectified alco- 
hol) be added to water, it will swim 
upon its surface, because it is speci- 
fically lighter than that fluid; and if 
any substance specifically heavier than 
water be added, it will descend to the 
bottom ; in both these cases, the com- 
bination will. be more or less impeded ; 
but if two substances of similar gra- 
viiies, and possessing mutual attrac- 
tions, be added together, they are dif- 
fused through each other, and instant- 
ly combine. 

V. Elasticity. By elasticity ismeant 
that power by means of which the par- 
ticles of bodies recede from each other ; 

- it is the reverse of cohesion, yet it 
operates in a similar manner by with- 
drawing the particles of different sub- 
stances from the sphere of attraction. 
This power is possessed by substances 
in the gaseous form. If two gases are 
added together, having reciprocal af- 
finities, they seldom spontaneously 
combine: a priori, itmight be supposed 
that they would unite with facility, as 
cohesion is a counteracting power, 
and as this power is overcome when 
bodies assume the elastic form; but 
this is not the case, for the particles of 
ihe two gases are not brought within 
the sphere of chemical action, and of 
course the union is slowly and some- 
times difficultly effected. Those fluids 
which are not permanently elastic, are 
called yapours; in these, the facility 
of combination is greater than in the 
airs or gases, as their elasticity is not 
permanent: hence, when an affinity 
exists between two bedies in the form 
of vapour, their union is easily eflect- 
ed. When, however, the affinity be- 
tween the permanent gases is power- 
ful, it sometime§ overcomes their elas- 
ticity, as, for instance, in the examples 
of acid gases presented to ammonia. 
Those airs which do not spontaneous- 
ly combine when mixed together, are 
united by mechanical and chemical 
agents, and. these agents produce a 
combination by promoting condensa- 
tion. Pressure has been employed to 
facilitate the union of two gases ; and 
the experiments of Mr. Northmore 
have established the fact, that by means 
of this operation oxygen can be com- 
bined with nitrogen and hydrogen 
gases, as well as other elastic fluids. 
Mons. Biot, by the same operation, 

No. 15.—Vot. II. 
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quickly applied, in a condensing 
syringe, combined oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases with the sudden extrication 
of heat and light. Electricity is often 
made use of to combine différent 
gases ; and it is well known that when 
an electric spark is passed through 
oxygen and hydrogen, water isformed. 
In the same manner, cold, or the ab- 
straction of coloric, by producing con- 
densation, promotes chemical aflinity, 
At a low temperature, more airis ab- 
sorbed by water, than at a high tem- 
perature; for in the former state, the 
elasticity is somewhatovercome, whilst 
in the latter it is considerably aug- 
mented. The temperatures, however, 
must not be too low, otherwise the 
combination will be resisted by the 
water becoming solid, or assuming the 
form ofice. It may be observed, also, 
that caloric, or the matter of heat, fa- 
vours the union of an aériform with a 
solid substance, for although the gas- 
eous body may be rendered more elas- 
tic, the cohesion of the solid is so far 
overcome, as to exceed the effect pro. 
duced by increased elasticity, and a 
combination is effected. It is evident 
therefore, from what has been said, 
that elasticity is a force universally op- 
posed to chemical action, and although 
in some instances it does not prevent 
entirely the combination of bodies, yet 
it considerably modifies their attrac- 
tive energies. 

VI. Temperature. Much of the ef- 
fect of temperature in modifying che- 
mical action, is to be ascribed to its 
influence in diminishing the cohesion 
of dense bodies, and promoting the 
condensation ef bodies possessed of 
elasticity. Thus, we find, that when 
water of the common. temperature of 
our atmosphere is added to sulphate 
of magnesia, the solution proceeds 
but slowly ; if, however, caloric be ap- 
plied, the salt is quickly dissolved. 
Many of the metals have litile or no 
affinity for oxygen, when exposed to 
the air of the atmosphere; but if they 
are heated, they rapidly absorb that 
gas, and become oxidized. In the 
same manner, when diluted sulphuric 
acid is added to any of the metals, and 
heat is applied, the action is far more 
energetic than it would have been, had 
no heat been made use of; and in 
some mixtures of this kind, where 
caloric has not been used, and the 
action has ceased, it may be renewed 


= by the application of that power- 
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fal agent. The effects of cold in di- 
minishing the elastic power of bodies 
has been noticed before. It appears 
then, that temperature has a great ef- 
fect in promoting the action of different 
bodies; and itis also apparent, that 
whilst it promotes the action of some 
bodies, it retards and prevents the 
action of others: therefore, this power 
in many cases produces opposite ef- 
fects; and in order to obtain a just 
theory of its operation, we must be 
well acquainted with its effect upon 
bodies possessed of cohesion and those 
also which assume an elastic form. 
Erratum, col. 25, for “‘ heat is obstructed,” read 
** coloric is absorbed,” 
( To be continued. ) 
—>>_— 
ANSWER TO A QUERY, 
[Inserted in column 97, Vol. II.] 

Mr, Epiror, 
A Correspondent in your 12th No. pro- 
posed this question: ‘* As Oxygen 
forms a component of Water in the 
proportion of 85 to 100, why does not 
Water taste acid, since Oxygen is the 
rinciple of acidification?” I beg 
eave to inform him, that it is not 
always so; but is owing to the base 


with which it is combined, for in some 
instances it is also the principle of 
alkalization ; nor does the proportion 
signify, for it ean only combine in a 
ratio with the attraction of composi- 
tion. 

Melbourn, Feb. 1820 
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Reply to a Query on asking a Blessing 
on our Food. 

Mr. Epiror, 

In perusing the 12th number of your 
valuable Miscellany, col. 97, I ob- 
serve two Queries, by a correspondent, 
“* On asking a Blessing on our Food.” 
To which I send the following replies. 
Should they meet your approbation, 
their early insertion will oblige 
Sir, your’s, respectfully, 
E, UsHER. 
Loughton, Essex, March 16, 1820. 

1. “ Whether this custom was in use 
among the primitive Christians, and 
if so, when and how was it practised ?” 
Josephus speaks of this custom being 
attended to by the heathen priests, 
in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. And in his Jewish war, 
he informs us, that it was a custom 
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uniformly attended to by the Essenes, a 
philosophical sect among the Jews: 
** Grace was said by the priest both 
before.and after meat ; they begin and 
end with praise to God, as he who 
bestows their food upon them.” From 
hence we may conclude, that a custom 
so decorous and becoming, used both 
by Heathens and Jews, weuld not be 
unobserved or neglected by the pious 
disciples of Christ. It was attended 
te by our Lord. The sacred historian 
informs us, that when the Saviour fed 
the multitude, “ he took the bread, 
and gave thanks,” John vi. 11. St. 
Paul conformed to this custom, Acts 
xxvii. 35; and some are of opinion, 
that to this custom the apostle refers, 
when he says, ‘‘ He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks,” 
Rom. 14.7. Doubtless, in this parti- 
cular, the primitive Christians imi- 
tated Christ and his Apostles, and con- 
stantly, both before and -after eating, 
expressed their gratitude, and solicit- 
ed the Divine blessing. 

2. Your correspondent inquires, 
“Ts this custom, which seems to be 
founded on the example of our Lord, 
the indispensable duty of Christians in 
the present day?” Certainly it is; 
for Christ hath “ left us an example, 
that we should follow his steps ;” and 
true disciples should imitate their 
Lord in all his imitable perfections. 
An eminent moralist justly observes, 
** When favours are received, grate- 
ful acknowledgments should be ex- 
pressed.” God liberally supplies our 
returning necessities, and gives us all 
things richly to enjoy ; which.certainly 
obliges us to acknowledge his good- 
ness, crave his benediction, and pray 
for grace duly to improve our many 
mercies: and an inspired writer ex- 
horts us, that “‘ whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, to do all to 
the glory of God.” 

ee oe 
Reply to a Query on the Determination 
of the Will. 

Sir, 

Iota of Plymouth, asks, vol. II. col. 
97. “‘ Is the will determined to action 
by the understanding, or by the pas- 
sions?”—I answer, By the passions ; 
for the understanding comprehends 
only our contemplative powers, by 
which we conceive or remember them, 
and by which we judge and reason 
concerning them. Underthe will, we 
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arrange our active powers, and all that 
lead to action, or influence the mind 
to act; such as appetite, passions, and 
affections. I donot mean to say, that 
the understanding has no influence on 
the determination of the will; it evi- 
dently has some little; for the will 
must have an object, and that ob- 
ject must be apprehended or conceiv- 
ed in the understanding. But the 
will is determined to action by the 
passions; for if there were no pas- 
sionate feeling for the object present- 
ed to a person’s view, there could be 
no act of the will in the pursuit of it, 
though he might fally comprehend it 
(that is the object) in his understand- 
ing. From hence [I infer, the will is 
determined te action by the passions. 


—a 
Reply to a Query on the Earth's 


Increase. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Tyro, of 
Tetbury, vol. I. col. 1082, seems to be 
much concerned about the growth of 
the Earth: I have no hesitation in af- 
firming there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from an increase, either of its 
bulk or weight; which the following 
considerations will perhaps be thought 
sufficiently to prove. First, Matter 
cannot be annihilated, (speaking after 
the manner of men.) Secondly, Mat- 
ter is capable of an infinite variety of 
modifications, as to its form, density, 
solidity, fluidity, animation, vegeta- 
tion, and every other quality which it 
may possess. Thirdly, Matteris con- 
tinually transmigrating from one sub- 
ject to another ; assuming, at the same 
time, a form, density, solidity, fluidity, 
animation, vegetation, &c. agreeable 
to, and partaking of the qualities of, 
the subject into which it is trans- 
formed. Thus is man as literally 
formed of the dust of the ground, 
now, as he was at his first creation; 
the very bodies in which our souls are 
kept, are nothing more than a modifi- 
cation of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter ; the vessels of the body, as physi- 
cians well know, transform the es- 
sence of animal and vegetable matter 
into chyle, blood, flesh, bones, &c. 
which is finally in its turn cast off, in 
evaporation, hair, nails, and other 
means; and is again succeeded by 
fresh matter as before. Very probably 
a knowledge of this fact gave rise to 
the ancient doctrine of transmigration. 








If the above observations are correct, 
we must conclude that the Earth does 
not increase either in size or weight. 
If I should be asked for proof, I would 
answer, First, The fact as it is known 
to exist, isthe best of proofs. Secondly, 
Philosophy requires no other proof 
than that it is most agreeable to rea- 
son; and is the most simple means by 
which the various phenomena relating 
to the transition of maiter (according 
to human conception) can be accom- 
plished. Thirdly, If the Earth did in- 
crease in weight or bulk, the balance 
of projection, gravitation, and attrac- 
tion, would be destroyed; as the 
weight of an ounce will turn the scale 
when it is in equilibrio: for that sys- 
tem must needs be nicely balanced by 
the hand of Deity, that has been going 
so long without the deast diminution 
of, or addition to, its impetus ; or with- 
out deviating from its regular order in 
any degree. Again:—If new matter 
is brought to the earth in the compo- 
sition of bodies, either animal or ve- 
gctable; I would fain know, from 
whence does it come; as matter is 
inert, and cannot possibly create or 
animate itself ? 

Much more might be said upon this 
subject, were it not an unnecessary in- 
trusion on your pages. I think I have 
advanced nothing that is untenable, or 
incapable of further proof, if required, 
I need not say, that what I have ad- 
vanced is equally applicable to all 
parts of animate or inanimate crea- 
tion. 

If you will have the goodness to sa- 
tisfy Tyro, by inserting these remarks 
in your Miscellany, you will greatly 
oblige, Your well wisher, 

THEWSA. 

Hilton, near Cambridge, 

Feb. 77,1820. . 


i 
ANECDOTE. 


Avucustus Cesar once proposed to 
Virgil the following question,—‘* Am 
I the son of Octavius or not, for I find 
the world are divided on that sub- 
ject?” to which Virgil made the follow- 
ing witty answer,—‘ Great Prince, I 
can say little as to Julius, but I am 
much mistaken if you are not the son 
of a baker; for I never yet was so 
happy as to say or do any thing which 
pleased you, but I was sure of finding 
my reward in bread for it!” 
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AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, 





Tue present price of Wheat, 63s. per 
quarter, during the operation of a 
Corn Bill, which prohibits importa- 
tion only when the price is more than 
80s. has excited attention. Meetings 
are held by the proprietors of some 
thousand acres in Somersetshire, to pe- 
tition the House of Commons. New 
measures must be adopted ; and the 
aggregate of all classes of the people, 
of every rank, are deeply concerned in 
the proceedings to be expected from 
the Legislature. The precipitate fall 
in the value of the produce of land, 
subsequent on the Peace, produced 


Agricultural Interests. 
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stocks, funds, or private loans; all 
these tacitly double their income in 
real value, while all tenants of incon- 
siderate landlords are ruined ! 

The manufacturer, however boister- 
ous he is at the reduction of manufac- 
ture and wages, has, by this failure of 
the intention of the Corn Bill, escaped 
a large proportion of the loss he de- 
plores. If he earns half what he did, 
he is.as rich as he was before. How 
then are farmers to goon? They de- 
serve the utmost consideration. Their 
industry is equal to that of any other 
bees in the hive; their isolated state, 
education, and habits, prevent their 
setting forth their wants with an ag- 
gregate power, so quickly or readily 


the Corn Bill, as a palladium between | as the manufacturers; and the reme- 


the accustomed rental of the landlord, 
and the insolvency of the farmer. An 
unexpected result has appeared; so 
inadequate are acis of parliament to 


| 


dies they have hitherto proposed, of 
altogether excluding foreign corn, is 
worse for the nation at large, than the 
privation of wealth they have endured. 


stop the great machine of human ne- | But an increase of the distress of the 


cessity ! 
wheat in the British markets is 80s. 
per quarter, the ports are thrown open 
for a sufficient time to admit importa- 
tion. The wealih of English corn mer- 
chants has enabled them to eye this 
circumstance, as an opportunity for 
immense gain. They could foresee, if 
not cause, the maximum; and, previ- 
ously prepared in foreign ports, with 
stores of grain laid in at the cheapest 
rate, from Jutland to Morocco, they 


grain, as could be sold in the period 
grain may be preserved; and sold to 
their profit, though underselling the 
English farmer. 

The argument of a landlord to his 
old tenant who required abatement, 
or to a new proposal of rent, was 
this :—‘* Ca]culate on the Corn Bill.” 
““ The most plenteous harvest will not 
reduce your sales below 70s. per quar- 
ter; but with unfavourable crops, you 
may get79s.” ‘* Keep below 80s. and 
you are safe.”—On this Corn Bill, 
lands were held, and lands were 
taken ; few tenures of wheat land in 
the Empire, are to be excepted; for 


few tenures of an actual occupier | 
through such a | 


passed unexpired 
jength of war, in which produce was 
nearly doubled in value. Tenants of 
the most liberal landiords, are now de- 
prived of half their profit; while those 
persons who have fixed revenues, 
whether in rent, salary, pension, mili- 
tary or nayal pay, interest of public 





So soon as the price of | Agricultural class, leading to the waste 


of land! bankruptcy! emigration! 
must at length fall upon the manufac- 
turing classes, and the landlords. 
These eviis may be prevented by a 
Corn Bill in lieu of the present one, 
which, if necessary, may be annu- 
ally revised in November or Janu- 
ary, when the state of the home and 
foreign harvests is known. Suppose 
nearly the present standard were to be 


| adopted ; bread is about 2d. perlb.while 
had suflicient time to import as much | 


the wheat is 63s. per quarter. Let the 
level of 60s. per quarter be the aim; 
and when foreign harvests average 
40s. per quarter in the cheapest coun- 
tries that allow exports to ‘us, includ- 
ing freight and charges, insurance and 
foreign duty, let a duty of 20s. per 
quarter be laid on, and so in propor- 
tion ; the custom-duty paid on impor- 
tation in an English port, being calcu- 
lated to preserve the standard of 60s. 


| by which the manufacturer’s wages, 


and the landlord’s rent, may be steadily 
arranged: and thus we may prevent 
the calamities of fluctuation to which 
England is exposed. The ports will 
then be always open for foreign corn, 
and the revenue will benefit by its in- 
troduction to England. 

The fluctuation in the value of the 
produce of land, without a corre- 
spondent change in rent and wages, 
is a fertile source of misery and de- 
struction to thousands of men, women, 
and children, which no pen can de- 
scribe ! 
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ON THE METHOD OF PRESERVING 
BIRDS. — 


[Inserted Vol. I. cols. 371 & 790.] 


Liverpool, March 27, 1820. 

S1r,—It was but a few days ago, when 
a friend directed my attention to a 
letter in your Magazine of November 
last, on certain methods of Preserving 
Birds, which from the nature of the 
subject, and from bearing the initials 
of my name, he concluded was my 
writing. 

It is not my present intention of 
commenting on these instructions, nor 
indeed should I have noticed the letter 
at all, had not the Author chosen to 
cast a reflection on the state of the 
Birds in the British Muscum; “ too 
many of which,” he says “ are going 
rapidly to decay,” and “ a prey to 
myriads of animalculew,” (insects). 
This calls for a positive contradiction, 
for so far from such being the case, the 
ornithological specimens in the Mu- 
seum for the last six years, since the 
appointment of Dr. Leach, have been, 
and are, in as fine a state of preserva- 
tion, and of systematic arrangement, 
as possible ; and the watchful attention 
bestowed on them, is but a trifling por- 
tion of the benefits our National Mu- 
seum has experienced from the talents 
and zeal of that excellent zoologist. 
Among other considerable improve- 
ments that have emanated from him, 
is the fitting up of a large and ele- 
gant apartment, containing the most 
perfect collection in existence of our 
native birds and quadrupeds, set up 
by the best animal preservers in the 
kingdom. 

I trust, Sir, you will give this letter 
an early insertion; the article that 
has occasioned it has been generally 
attributed to me, who am perhaps the 
last person wha should have advanced 
an assertion I have had so many op- 
portunities of knowing is without the 
least foundation. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
WILLIAM SWAINSON, 


—f>—— 
Query, founded on the Earth’s Motion. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sik, 
I beiieve it is generally admitted, that 
the Earth revolyes upon her axis at a 
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rate of somewhat more than 1000 
miles per hour, in an eastward direc- 
tion; and it is also supposed, that the 
atmosphere, by the principle of attrac- 
tion, partakes of the same rapid mo- 
tion, and consequently performs a si- 
milar revolution. |The natural conse- 
quence of which will be, as we daily 
witness, that birds, balloons, &c., and 
in fact every thing floating in the atmo- 
sphere, is of necessity carried round 
with it, in its diurnal revolution. But 
does there not appear a difficulty in 
the application of this theory to the 
motion of ponderous substances, which 
are not naturally buoyaht in air ; but 
which are carried through it by an ex- 
trinsic force? Such for instance is a 
cannon-ball, which we will suppose to 
be projected in a westerly direction, at 
the rate of one mile in a second of 
time ; this motion is contrary to that 
of the Earth, over which the ball 
passes. The ball not being buoyant 
in the atmosphere, and yet completely 
detached from the Earth, is it not na- 
tural to suppose, that by the Earth 
passing from under the ball, during 
its flight, the extent of that flight 
would be necessarily increased, in an 
exact proportion to the motion of the 
Earth during the time? So, that in- 
stead of going merely a mile in a se- 
cond of time, the motion of the ball, 
by the addition of that of the Earth, 
would be above a mile and a quarter 
in a westerly direction; while on the 
same principle, it would not exceed 
three-quarters of a mile in an easterly 
direction, in which the motion of the 
ball would be coincident with that of 
the Earth. 

The above would appear to be the 
natural consequences of the flight of a 
cannon-ball over the Earth, if uninflu- 
enced by any other power. Matter of 
fact, however, I believe demonstrates 
the contrary to be the case; for a can- 
nov-ball projected with equal force, 
will go exactly the same distance in a 
given space of time, to any point of 
the compass. Hence it is plain, there 
must be some power in nature, which 
effectually prevents what would other- 
wise be the inevitable result, of two 
detached bodies passing each other in 
a contrary direction, as in the case 
above described. I shall feel obliged 
to any of your philosophical corre- 
spondents, who will favour me with a 
satisfactory solution of this difficulty ; 
and if the effect be ascribed to the 

7 
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principle of attraction, it may be neces- 
sary to shew how that principle operates, 
in producing the effects described. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &e. 
Belfast, 23d Dec. 1819. 


a 
THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
CANTO V.---BY PALEMON. 


LovE rules in Heaven---love beheld on Earth, 
Is the pure offspring of celestial birth : 

Thus Christians felt, as late sincere began, 

An holier intercourse ’twixt man and man ; 
They felt, and feeling, with one effort strong, 
Now burst from bigotry’s contracted thong, 
Sectarians, pa «od with hand and heart 
Embrac’d as BRETHREN---never more to part. 


Union of souls, of effort, and of aim, 
Infus’d their actions with a purer flame, 
Pure.as the motive : all began to feel 
Th’ omnipotence of well-directed zeal ; 
That high command, with force anfelt before, 
* Go, preach the gospel on earth’s farthest shore,’ 
Was now receiv’d, and as its truest test, 
Fir’d with fresh impulse ev’ry Christian breast ; 
When, a ! a glorious thought, from heav’n in- 

spir'd, 

Hope's rapt’rous and sublimest vision fir'd ; 
Its aim to circle in one wide embrace, 
Of Christian love, the world’s degen’rate race, 
To send where’er the foot of mortals trod, 
The Christian Preacher, and the Book of God. 


As he of Patmos, whose high-favour’d glance 
Beheld Apocalyptic scenes advance ; 
The type of years unborn, the glimpse of time, 
Yet shrouded in futurity sublime. 
When he perceiv’d from heav'n an angel fly, 
And bear the truth to all beneath the sky, 
That truth, THe GosPEL, franchised to belong 
To every nation, kindred, people, tongue ; 
And this its sound :--—‘ To God be glory giv’n, 
His hour of judgment is announc’d from heav’n ; 
Hear him, ye Gentiles, Him whose wisdom 


Q. 


guides, 
And first ordain’d fire, air, earth, ocean’s tides ; 
From him your life, to him at death resign’d, 
---Immortal spirits, brethren of mankind. ’--- 


Thus from our Isle, where truth its throne 
has foand, 
Is gone abroad the Gospel’s cheering sound ; 
Missions of mercy! see their flags unfurl’d, 
Heralds of peace! their port the Heathen world. 
Hail heav’nly messengers ! in lands untrod, 
Save by barbarians, ignorant of God! 
The wond’ring Ethiop, whose sable skin 
Ts not more gloomy than the mind within, 
His soul, howe’er degraded, sunk in shame, 
Is yet a spark of the eternal flame ; 
His wilderness of mind, though dark,unwrought, 
Teems with the germs and energies of thought, 
But rank, lexurious, fallen nature’s seeds, 
Have sprung in all the luxury of weeds. 
---But when the Sun of Righteousness shall 
shine, 

And warm his desert soul with beams divine ; 
The word of God---that seed of richest worth, 
Shall germinate, sprung (as from fertile earth ;) 
Redundant banches shall invest the shoots 
Of spiritual branches with immortal fruits, 





While moral flowers, unknown before, abound, 
And Sharon’s rose shali scatter fragrance round. 


In ev’ry clime, the truth of God connects 
With one eternal cause, the same effects ; 
On Coes shores,where cheerless tempests 

ow, 
O’er ice-rocks and inhospitable snow ; 
Where sterile fields are bound in gelid chains, 
And nature dwindles on these arctic plains ; 
Where ——s meteors through his half- year’s 
night, 

Chequer the gloom with intermittent light ; 
Yet nurs’d and cradled in this rig’rous spot, 
The Greenlander enjoys his destin’d lot. 
O’er this wild region, dawning from above, 
A young theocracy with smiles of love, 
Extends its sov’reign influence o’er his land, 
And sways the sceptre of Divine command. 
New hopes are his, religion is his guest ; 
His hopes in heav’n, his heay’n within his breast ; 
By faith he sees the rest he hopes to gain, 
Beyond the polar star or northern wain. 


Nor is Religion’s genial influence felt 
With purer warmth,where sunbeams never melt 
Th’ eternal rocks of ice, than where the beams 
Of solar fire, in opposite extremes, 
Light torrid regions, and the wildest trace 
Has stamp’d the featares of the human face, 
And tiger-fierceness, with unchain’d control, 
Raves through the desolation of his soul. 
E’en there Britannia’s Christian genius reigns, 
There flows her life’s-blood through its farthest 

veins ; 

Flows to the race she curs’dwith slav'ry’s strife, 
---The tide of charity, the streams of life. 


There the poor Negro, when the day is o’er, 

Blesses goal Sedat he is slave no more; 

Hastes from his labour with dilating breast, 

To share the cordial of the freeman’s rest; _ 

But first, with soften’d heart and anxious ear, 

He waits the preacher’s sacred voice to hear ; 

Mingles his pfay’rs, and breathes his soul’s 
complaints, 

Enjoys the holy fellowship of saints ; 

And in the shadow of his nafive palm, 

Joins the sweet music of a Christian psalm ; 

And God's own Spirit in his soul reveals 

Each sacred promise, and the promise seals. 


No more need hard’ned casuistry toil 
To alienate the child of Afric’s soil 

From Adam’s seed ; his father’s sin he bears, 
And he is number’d with salvation’s heirs. 

No more need pride’s elated vot’ry pause, 
From known effect refer to unknown cause 
Eccentric nature ; while his woungled pride, 
Bewilder’d here, half doubting to deeide, 

Or lord of beasts the lofty savage ran, 

Or sunk the lowest in the scale of man. 

Man! know this truth, he has a soul like thine, 
A priceless jewel in fall’n nature’s mine. 
Redeem’d, accepted, gather’d from afar, 

The Gentile converts, bright transcendent star, 
Through heav’n’s eternal day shall shine a gem, 
The brightest in the Saviour’s diadem.--- 
But to my theme, now out of sight so long, 
The sweet inspirer of my humble song, ‘ 
My village theme---this late digressive flight, 
Has led me onward with increas’d delight : 
But as the eye unus’d to view the sun, 
Attempts to pierce the blazing point of noon, 
The tide of hight effulgent dims its ray 

Too faint to mingle with the source of day, 
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O’erwhelm’d, it quits the empyrean scene, 

To soothe its aching nerves on grateful green. 

On such a theme the Muse may candour claim ; 

Success were glorious, but desertion shame. 

Her flight returns, to where she first began, 

Midst those green haunts where Nature walks 
with man. 


[END OF CANTO V.] 
ERRATUM.---Col. 267, for Canto IIL. read IV. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


THe following careless RuyMes, if you 
think fit to publish them, are at your 
service. They are part of a metrical 
Epistle, written some time since, toa 
juvenile Friend. 

November, 1819. 


Religion, you say, I have frequently ht, 
To place in your view, as a subject for thought. 
The charge [ admit,---notwithstanding I see, 
That in meaning we do not precisely agree. 

By creed or by doctrine, 1 do not conceive 
Religion mtended,---whate’er we believe. 

The creed, or the system, is matter inert, 

The body---the carcase---mere organiz’d dirt. 
Religion is vital---divine like the soul--- 

A fire Promethean, that quickens the whole ; 
Which figure continu’d, will help to explain 
A point or two more, that in ness remain. 


— ; we has been granted, it may be in- 
err’d, 

By one who would settle the question unheard, 
That creeds are alike, since alike they are dead, 
Till on them a guickening spirit is shed ; 

Or, sinve without this, they are merely pretence, 
With doctrine and phe we may wholly dis- 


nse. 

But let him first ponder the thing in his mind--- 

—— without pond’ring, he cannot but 
nd,--- 

What daily experience must constantly show--- 

That spirit we only through matter can know. 

Since ~ essence from human research is con- 

ceal’d 


And only its properties dimly reveal’d; 

The part that’s corporeal can n’er be rejected, 
While body with soul is so closely connected. 
Nor can he conclude, that all creeds are the 


saine, 

Since spirit resides not in ev’ry frame. 

He surely would deem it a aseless pursuit, 

To seek a man’s soul in the corpse of a brute : 
And many a doctrine he cannot compare 

With aught that is human, or aught that is fair. 


There is then a limit we must not exceed, 
When we speak of the equal pretension of 


creed ; 
But charity, althongh confin’d by this bound, 
Finds ample domains in the circumscrib’d 
ground. 
What contrast of features we frequently see, 
*Twixt men who in rational aspect agree! 
But greater by far were the change, should we go 


From Atheus or Rome te the poor Esquimaux. | 





In colour, how great a variety too ! 
The Ethiop sable---the olive Hindoo ! 

And these we again with our country compare, 
By poets describ’d as the lanfl of the fair. 

Now these we can trace to one primitive souree, 
To Adam---and therefore are human, of course ! 
If humaa, then rational : and, as you know, 
From spirit exclusively reason must flow. 

The figure, it now will be prudent to end : 

Take therefore the substance of what I have 
enn’d. 
Though creeds, which are founded on Scrip- 
ture, may be 
Of aspects dissimilar---thought being free,--- 
This truth I maintain---that Religion alone, 
For ever subsists indivisibly one. 

Let this be apply’d to the subject in hand, 
And what I assert you'll perhaps understand, 
---That, although religion I kept in my view, 
On doctrine were chiefly my questions to you. 
My reason---solicitude lest you should be,--- 
What a short time ago was reported to me, 

A disciple of Zeno---a fatalist quite--- 

er v= like Pope, that what is must be 
right--- 

Denying all evil, (as ee would,) 

Since you say it proceeds from the Fountain of 


Thus seeking to break down that barrier be- 
tween 

The bonum and malum, which ever has been. 

In short, I was told,---that in forming your creed, 

You had chosen a pattern, so monstrous indeed, 

That were you to follow with strictness the plan, 

The brute would be fashion’d, instead of the man. 


With the tenets of Calvin, from me be it far 
(If you, my dear friend, have espous’d them) 
to war! . 
’Tis true that his doctrines J don’t comprehend ; 
But that this overthrows them, ’twere vain to 


pretend. 
And although I do unreluctantly say, 
That seeming absurdities lie in the way, 
I dare not maintain that my vision is true, 
Since all may be plain in another man’s view ; 
And he, in the orced of Arminius may see 
Inconsistencies which are unnotic’d by me. 
** By the Bible,” ’tis said, “‘ let the issue be 
try’d.” 
I grant it :---but who on the case shall decide? 
One man uses spectacles colour’d with green, 
Which change ev’ry object that through them 
is seen : 
Another prefers a cerulean hue ; 
And all things to him wear his favourite blue. 
Thus with optics distorted the disputant sees ; 
And men give to Scripture what meaning they 
please. 


Should we turn to authorit y, still we shall find 
This cannot suffice the intelligent mind. 
Are great men unanithous? Would that they 
were ! 
The ground of contention would soon disappear. 
But view the Goliaths in warlike array ! 


The of that person, whate’er be its name--- 
However traduc'd by the trumpet of, fame--- 
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Is worthy attention :---examipe it well ; 

For here, by his Spirit, God chooses to dwell. 

’Tis possible it may some error contain ; 

But that none of importance there can be, is 
plain. 

And where the great object of faith is possest, 

In charity we should surrender the rest. 

Since all things our finite conceptions bespeak, 

Immaculate systems we vainly shall seek. 

This plainly,O Man! does thy Maker decree,--- 

* Do justice---love mercy---walk humbly with me!” 








A PARALLEL. 


Wisdom uttereth her voice in the streets : 
Bat—fools hate knowledge. Prov 





A Friar there was, Roger Bacon his name,* 


Poetry—A Parallel. 
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Who thirsted for knowledge, for wisdom, and | 


fame : 
He div’d into nature, and studied her laws, 
Still tracing effects, and exploring their cause : 
His efforts were meant for the good of map- 


nd, 
To burst thro’ the gloom, and illumine the mind : 
His soui was expanded, and caught a bright ray, 
Eclipsing in lustre the Monks of his day : 
His knowledge was deep, which he brought 
‘om afar, 
And wish’d to diffuse it, like some brilliant star. 
The Brotherhood now rais’d aloud hue-and-cry, 
Because they still grovell’d like swine in the 
stye: , 
Traducin poor Roger, because he dar’d think, 
And would not, like them, of the puddle still 
drink : 
Whilst they fill’d their paunches, and suck’d in 
the mud, 
He feasted on Science, and that which was good : 
They call’d him a wizard, and laid a deep plan, 
To have him imprison’d, and ruin the man: 
The sentence was pass’d, and denounc’d by the 


Pope, 
And Roger had nearly been hang’d by a rope. 


A Friar there is in Great-Britain to-day, 
Whose neck is in danger in just the same way : 
Because he attempts *bove the vulgar to soar, 
Still searching for wisdom and heav’nly lore. 
His brothers look on with a true jaundic’d eye, 
Because he loves that which for them is too 

high : 
And he endeavours to live by one Rule, 
They call him dogmatic, or much like a mule. 
He’s queer, it is true, and he makes the folks 
stare, 
For he wears his hat, whilst the others afé bare:t 
They all wear black clothing, but he likes the 
white, 
Preferring this colour, an emblem of light : 
Whilst they take their pleasure, he counts it a 
crime, 
Tolounge e’ena moment of sweet precious time : 
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A liquid they sip, which he treats with a sneer, 

And calls it mere hog-wash, or worse than small 
beer ; 

He thinks none can drink it but those that are 
blind ; 

It weakens the stomach, enervates the mind : 

From depths of pure science rich treasure he 
brings, 

Rejecting all trifles, all chaff, and light things : 

He shakes off the trammels which others have 
worn, 

And treats superstition most justly with scorn : 

His scent is so keen, and so sharp is his nose, 

He smells all that’s swinish wherever he goes : 

What others are fond of, his stomach don’t suit, 

The eaters, he thinks, are akin to the brute : 

With such sordid creatures he seldom can dine, 

Whose taste and whose relish are so like the 
swine. 

His Brotherhood \ately-have spread an alarm, 

And think that this Friar is doing much harm : 

The trampet they blow, and it sounds now 

oud, 

To fright’n the noodles and stir up the crowd : 

Some tell a strange story, and then give a groan, 

And alkare directed by old mother Joan: 

The Bull is gone forth, and the Conclave will sit, 

To punish this Friar as they shall think fit : 

Perhaps their decision will leave him to choose, 

To perish with hunger, or die by a noose. 


Ye sages of Britain, who dare to be wise t 
Who think for yourselves, and can open your 


eyes ; 
Reflect on this bus’ness, and candidly say, 
Is the basest of thraldom reviv’d in our day? 
Are shackles preparing to fetter our mind, 
To make us more servile, more stupid, and 

blind ? 
Is hell’s Inquisition new forging its chains, 
To plunge in a dungeon the men that have brains ? 
Pronouncing its shibboleth, laying down rules, 
Employing as agents mere dunces or fools ? 
The eflort of genius to crush in the birth, 
And keep men in darkness throughout the whole 

earth? 
This case lies before you, decide as you can, 
Pronounce him a guilty, or plain honest man. 
A Parallel here you may plainly behold, 
*T wixt this British Friar and Roger of old ; 
And yet that they differ in one thing, you see, 
For this man and bacon can never agree ! 

From Observation-Point, PERSPICAX. 
Feb. 7th, 1804. 
> <p 
In the city of Sienna, in Italy, there is in marble 
a representation of the Angel driving Adam and 
Eve out of Paradise, with this Inscription. 
I have offended 
Almighty God, and Posterity. 
I am indebted to both : 
But neither to me. 





* Roger 

Friar, who flourished towards the end of the 13th 
century. He attempted a reformation in the 
study of natural knowledge; and understood 
some things, for which later moderns have got 
the credit. He made considerable advances in 
Physical Science, in Astronomy, in Optics, 
Chemistry, and other parts of philosophy. But 
such was the ignorance and superstition of the 
age in which he lived, that his writi were 


condemned by his fraternity, and through them, ' 


Bacon was an English Franciscan | 





by the Pope. Thus the world was for some 
time deprived of the labours of one of the 
greatest geniuses, that perhaps was ever in it. 
His learning was his crime: the ignorant took 
him for a magician; and he was imprisoned, 
and ruined, for being a wiser man, and a better 
scholar, than his contemporaries. 


+ Alluding to a portrait of him, where he is 
represented with a hat on his head. 


¢ Sapere aude, Hor. 
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Strictures on the Answer of L. R. to a 
Query by J. F. on the Abode of dis- 
embodied Spirits. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—The Query of J. F. (vol. I. col. 
1072,) appears to me to contain one 
question, and not two ; but L. R. (vol. 
II. col. 146,) thinks otherwise. He 
considers, 1. That it is inquired; Are 
the souls of departed believers im- 
mediately glorified ? and, 2. Does the 
soul receive judgment immediately, 
or wait till the last day?—But surely 
this is a mistake. The question is 
one. If the souls of departed be- 
lievers are immediately glorified, then 
the souls of believers are immediately 
judged ; and the very reasoning of L. 
R. proves that it must be so, for he 
goes on to contend, in the language, 
I believe, of Bishop Taylor, that every 
soul comes to its particular judgment 
immediately after death. The state- 
ment of L. R. therefore amounts to 
this, that before the souls of believers 
are immediately glorified, they are im- 
mediately judged, and the immediate 
glorification depends on the result of 
such immediate judgment. 

The real question therefore at issue 
is, not whether the souls of departed 
believers are immediately glorified, 
but whether the soul of every man will 
be subjected to two judgments, or to 


‘one? And whether, if to one, that judg- 


ment shall take place immediately 
upon the separation of the soul from 
the body ? or whether that judgment 
will be at that day, so often referred to 
by Christ and his apostles, when all 
things which are created shall be 
destroyed, when the dead shall be 
raised, and when he shall appear to 
judge righteously the earth ? 

To the term ‘‘ particular gudgment,” 
guoted by L. R., I object, because, 
whether the soul be judged immediate- 
ly after death, or at the great day of 
retribution, or on both, the judgment 
must be particular, i. e. it must be in- 
dividual. Men will not be judged by 
gross. Every man must give an ac- 
count of his individual stewardship. 
The secrets of all hearts will be then 
revealed; and to the faithful steward, 
the great Lord of the vineyard will 
say, Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant. It was thus represented by 
Christ, as a judgment which will be 

No. 15,—VoL. IT. 





distinct and personal, and distinguish- 
ing and individual. 

But to the question itself: Do the 
Scriptures assert that the soul shall 
be twice judged, or do they not? That 
there will be a final judgment is cer- 
tain; Revelation declares it—Reason 
supports the declaration-—and Con- 
science seals its truth. That a final 
judgment shall take place when the 
universe shal] be destroyed—when the 
dead shall be raised—-when Christ 
shall appear in his glory and the 
glory of his angels—is certain; and 
that, till such final judgment, the 
souls of believers, being still united to 
Christ, their bodies do rest in their 
graves, is equally indubitable. But 
shall there be a judgment prior to this 
great and solemn day? when 

This great globe itself, 
And all that we inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 
If there will be, of course it is a mat- 
ter which is revealed to man. It is a 
subject of too much importance, to sup- 
pose concerning it, that God would 
make no revelation. 

But has God revealed, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, that such prior judgment 
shall take place? Certainly not. On 
the contrary, Paul, when standing on 
Mars Hill, declared that “‘ God has 
 < gacne a day in which he will judge 
the world inrighteousness ;” and Jesus 
himself declared, that when the day 
of judgment should arrive, the sun 
should be darkened, and the moon 
should not give her light, and the stars 
of heaven should fall, and the powers 
that are in heaven should be shaken, 
and then should the Son of man be 
seen coming with great power and 
glory. And Paul, when writing to 
the Thessalonians, expressly declared, 
that that day should not come, except 
there come a falling away first, and 
that man of sin be revealed, the son 
of perdition, whom the Lord should 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, 
and destroy with the brightness of his 
coming. In all this, there is a specific 
day pointed out; and not one passage, 
either directly or indirectly, speaks of 
an intermediate period of judgment. 

As to the four propositions of L. R. 
I confess I know not how to reply to 
them, because there is nothing to 
answer. As to the first, That Heaven 
is as ready and fit to receive the departed 
souls % believers as ever it shall be,’ 

2 
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it appears to be little lessthan begging 
the question. It is not, Is “ heaven 
ready,” but, Has almighty wisdom and 
goodness declared that it shall be in- 
habited by the souls of departed be- 
lievers immediately after their dissolu- 
tion? That there is a heaven, and 
that Christ has entered there, are pro- 
itions which cannot be doubted: 
at it does not therefore follow, be- 
cause Christ has already entered it, 
that the souls of all departed saints 
have so entered, ‘‘If the gates of 
heaven,” according to the proposition 
of ‘L. R. “ were meritoriously opened 
by the death of Christ,” it follows, that 
they were barred before; and if so, 
what became of the souls of departed 
saints, under the old tcstament dis- 
pensation? Was there another hea- 
ven for them? Does revelation teach 
such a doctrine ? 

The 2d proposition, That “ the de- 
parted souls of believers are as ready 
Sor heaven as ever they shall be,” 1 con- 
Sider as equally foreign to the ques- 
tion. It is not, whether we conceive 
that they are ready ; but whether God 
has revealed it as his will, that they 
shall then enter into their full fruition 
of glory. It might be said, If the souls 
of believers are ready for heaven im- 
mediately upon their decease, their 
bodies are not; for they shall not be 
raised till the final judgment-day. It 
therefore follows, that their bliss can- 
not be perfect till that day arrives, be- 
cause the union of the soul and body 
through eternity, was invariably repeat- 
ed, by Christ and his apostles, as the 
great ultimatumin the moral government 
of God. Why, I would ask, is not the 
body ready for heaven as much imme- 
diately after the absence of life, as 
after it has become corrupt, and min- 
gled with the cold clay which surrounds 
it? Between corruption and immor- 
tality, there is no necessary affinity! 
The reason is obvious; God has de- 
termined that it shall be so: and that 
is all we know of the matter. And as 
to the soul being ready,~-its consum- 
mation of happiness, is not governed 
by its fitness, but by the determination 
of Omnipotence. Arguing wpon the 
principles of L. R. it might be asked, 
Why do not the soul and body of the 
believer, immediately upon death, 
unitedly enter heaven? The reason 
is clear; God has determined other- 
wise! Abstractedly in itself, there is 
tho reason as far as we can judge: 





but judge we cannot; and to the deci- 
sion of Omnipotence we bend submis- 
sively. 

But, 3dly, L. R. asserts that scripture 
is plainly for their immediate glorifica- 
tion: and he has quoted three pas- 
sages, two of which, I will take the 
liberty to remark, have no kind of 
bearing on the question. But I will 
take them in their order. The Ist is 
the only passage which can &t all sup- 
port the hypothesis of L. R. and it 
consists of the declaration of Jesus 
Christ, To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise, (Luke xxiii. 43.) This fact 
neither of the three other evangelists 
records; but to that deficiency of tes- 
timony, 1 do not attach any import- 
ance. The passage itself has also 
been variously translated—some wri- 
ters have contended that it is interpo- 
lated, and have therefore rejected it; 
but with the translation I will find no 
fault, and its genuineness and authen- 
ticity I will not doubt. Nevertheless, 
I maintain that this passage of scrip- 
ture, if properly considered, ought not 
to constitute the basis upon which the 
doctrine of the immediate glorification 
of the departed souls of believers 
should rest. In the first place, on the 
words themselves I have some obser- 
vations to make. To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise. Now, who 
was the person speaking? It was God, 
not man. To man, the pardon of sins 
was not entrusted, and the justification 
of the soul committed. Jesus spoke 
as the creator, and preserver, and 
judge, as well as the saviour, of the 
world ; and thus speaking, his nature 
was eternal and infinite, and with him 
one day was as a thousand years, and 
athousand years as one day. It was 
as though he had said, With me in hea- 
ven thou shalt for ever dwell. But 
when shall that eternity commence? 
If it should commence according to 
the general plan and dispensation of 
God, then it could not begin till after 
he had been judged ; and I have al- 
ready demonstrated, that there shall be 
but one judgment-day. If, on the con- 
trary, it should so commence, anterior 
to the judgment day, and therefore 
without his being judged, then it was 
an exception to the general plan of 
God, and, being a deviation, of course 
on it no argument can berested. And 
even if a third proposition be correct, 
viz. that this converted thief was des- 
fined to be judged immediately after 
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his death, and then received into hea- 
ven; still that procedure might be an 
exception to the rule, and not the rule 
itself, and might comport with the 
whole of the singular and wonderfully 
miracvlous translation. It might be 
intended as an exception, just the 
same in character as the conversion 
of St. Paul; and from both of which 
events, as extreme cases, no argument 
is deducible. 
As to the 2d passage of scripture 
} aoe by L. R., I submit that it nei- 
er supports nor contradicts his po- 
sition, because it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject. The 
words selected are from the beautifal 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, Luke 
xvi. 22, “ The beggar died, and was 
carried by angels into Abraham’s bo- 
som.” The passage is parabolical ; 
no real character was designed to be 
represented,—but Christ had in view 
one manifest object by such parable ; 
namely, to prove that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and that great good- 
ness and great faith might reside in the 
heart of one entirely destitute of this 
world’s happiness or honours. And 
just as well might it be contended, that 
the body of Lazarus was immediately 
conveyed to heaven, because he is re- 
presented as speaking to Abraham, 
and as reclining on his bosom ; as that 
the soul of Lazarus was immediately 
conveyed to heaven, because the pas- 
sage is in the past, and not in the pre- 
sent or future tense. The whole is an 
allegory, and must be so understood. 
As to the 3d passage of Scripture, 
Philip. i. 23. “‘ Having a desire to de- 
art, and to be with Christ, which is far 
tter;’ I humbly contend, that it is 
yet more inconclusive than either of 
the former passages. The aspiration 
of the apostle, at most, can only amount 
to this, that he desired to die, and to 
be with God. But let it be remember- 
ed, that those who maintain, that 
there is an intermediate state of exist- 
ence between the termination of life 
and everlasting glory,(and which state 
of existence shall terminate with the 
judgment-day,) positively assert that 
the soul shall be with God ; and doubt- 
less to the Christian this shall be far 
better than living in a world of misery, 
and toil, and exertion, and conflict. 
Nor do the apostle’s words at all 
justify the construction which is form- 
ed on them, viz. that he expected, 
when his spirit should quit his body, 





it should immediately enjoy pure and 
perfect happiness. 

As to the statement of L, R., that 
there is nothing in reason against the 
immediate glorification of the depart- 
ed souls of believers, I only say, my 
reason has nothing to do with the 
question. It could not, of itself, con- 
ceive of God, or heaven, or hell, or of 
the soul. For all that my poor reason 
comprehends of these subjects, it is 
indebted to revelation ;—to all thatis re- 
vealed it assents, because it is satisfied 
that that revelation is from God; and 
all thatis not revealed, especially when 
opposed to what is revealed, it rejects 
as the phantom of a wild imagination. 

Before I conclude, I cannot, how- 
ever, omit to remind L. R. of a few 
passages of scripture, which seem to 
me to oppose the doctrine of the im- 
mediate glorification of the departed 
souls of believers.—In Matthew, 25th 
chap. 34th ver. Christ is represented as 
at the last day judging the world, and 
there saying to the righteous, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, &c. In 
2 Thess. Ist ch. 7th ver. the apostle 
says, God will give you rest, when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven. In Coloss. 3d chap. 4th ver. 
a donee When Christ, re is our life, 
shall appear, tien shall ye also appear 
with him in glory. in Thess, 4th 
chap. 17th ver. describing the final day 
of judgment, he says, We shall be 
caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air; and so shall we be 
ever with the Lord.—These passages 
I could multiply, but it is unnecessary. 

To Juvenis I recommend diffidence 
and study. When he has lived longer, 
he will cease to wonder; and till then 
his wonderings would be much better 
concealed from, than obtruded, on the 
— eye. To J. F. I offer my ac- 

nowledgments for proposing the 
Query which I have discussed. _To 
L. R. I submit the observations I have 
taken the libery to make on his answers 
to that Query. And to you, Mr. Editor, 
and your readers, I apologize for this 
long intrusion on your pages and time, 
and their patience. 

London, March, 19, 1829. 





QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1. On Sponsors. 

L. of Liverpool asks, Whence arose 
the present custom of having god- . 
fathers and godmothers at infant 
baptism ? 
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2. Emigration to the Cape. 

A Subscriber wishes to know, what 
provision is made by Government 
for those who may wish to emigrate 
to the Cape of Good Hope? and whe- 
ther it would be more advantageous 
for farmers with small property, say 
2001. 5001. or 1000/. to emigrate to 
the Cape or to the United States of 
America? 

3. On Animal Spirits. 

Sc**** having heard the propriety 
of the phrase “* Animal Spirits” dis- 
cussed, and discarded as being im- 
proper, wishes to know if this decision 
were correct? and whether or not the 
phrase may be used without any im- 
propaoty t If condemned, what shal! 

e substituted in its room? 

4. On the Morris, Morice, or Moresk 
Dance. 


A Correspondent wishes to know why 
this is in use only at Christmas? Whe- 
ther it had its origin in this country? 
What was its primary occasion? 
When and where it took its rise? and 
on what account it was imported into 
Britain? 

5. Onthe Soul of Lazarus. 

Another Correspondent at Hereford 
asks, where it is probable the spirit of 
Lazarus was, during the four days his 
body was deprived of life? (compare 
Jobn xi. 39, with Luke xxiii. 43.) 

6. On Colour. 

A Querist of Melbourn asks, Is 
there any difference between Light and 
White, since the latter is defined to be 
the reflection of the primitive rays from 
asurface that affords no attraction for 
the colorific rays? and what is the 
reason for the great difference between 
a white painted door, and the atmo- 
sphere in a darkish night? 


7. On complex Machinery. 


L, Ledbrook asks— What is the best 
method to be tape om in explaining 
the nature and utility of a complex 

iece of machinery, to a person who 
is wholly ignorant of it? Would it be 
more advisable to explain the several 
parts first, and then exhibit the whole 
collectively? or give first a general 
view, and then descend to the parts ? 

8. On the Preservation of Fishes 

during the Deluge. 

T. M. T. of Salford, Manchester, 
wishes to be informed, if the waters at 
the time of the deluge were salt, how 
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the fresh-water fish could live? or in 
case they were not salt, how the dif- 
ferent marine species could be pre- 
served? 

9. On Probation and Retribution. 


A Correspondent of Blackburn asks, 
“ Can an individual be the subject of 
Probation and Retribution at the same 
time ?” 
10. On Preserving Birds. 


S. D. of Helston, Cornwall, advert- 
ing to the method of preserving Birds, 
inserted vol. I. col. 371 and 790, which 
recommends the use of liquids, &e. 
observes, that “ as the birds which the 
curious wish to preserve are generally 
shot, by which means their skins are 
perforated, the methods recommended 
will not preserve the plumage unin- 
jured. He wishes to know how this 
difficulty may be obviated, and if the 
same result can be obtained through 
the use of dry ingredients ?” 

11. On the Lineage of Christ. 

J. H. would gladly be informed, how 
Christ is of the Lineage of David; he 
being of the seed of Mary, and not of 
the seed of Joseph? 

12. On the letter H. 


H. H. desires to know whether there 
is any specific rule when the letter H 
should be aspirated ? 


13. Books on Geology. 


A Correspondent who calls himself Su- 
persedeas, would be glad to learn from 
any gentleman acquainted with Geo- 
logy, what Books would be necessary 
and most advantageous for a young 
man who wishes to obtain a knowledge 
of that important science, together 
with the price of each work, and the 
manner in which such books may be 
obtained. 





Review.—The Young Christian’s Cy- 
clopedia ; or,a Compendium of Chris- 
tian Knowledge : consisting of a series 
of Lessons in Morality, Virtue, and 
Religion, carefully po from the 
best Authors.— Intended for the use of 
Young Persons, of both sexes, at 
School; and for Families. By J. 
Baxter, of Barkisland School, near 
Halifax. The Second Edition, care- 
Sully revised, enlarged, and much im- 
proved. 12mo. pp. 605. Price 7s. 
1819. 

THE title-page of this work conveys 

no very incorrect idea of its contents ; 
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and, unless the reader expects to find 
something which the compiler does not 
profess to give, we shall be somewhat 
surprised to hear complaints of disap- 
pointment. 

As a Cyclopedia, the chief merit of 
this work, must arise, rather from the 
care with which the compiler has made 
his selections, than from the fund of 
original matter which he has intro- 
duced ; and the value ofthe compilation, 
will be in proportion to that diligence 
and industry which have been display- 
ed, in unison with a discriminating 
judgment, and an enlightened under- 
standing. It is a tribute of justice due 
to Mr. Baxter to say, that in the col- 
lecting and the arranging of the multi- 
farious materials which compose this 
book, he has given proofs that he is 
possessed of both. Among the works 
to which he has had recourse, we find 
the names of some of our most cele- 
brated authors ; and the instances are 
very rare, in which Mr. B. has made 
an application to any work that is not 
possessed of real merit. Scarcely any 
author is quoted who has not already 
passed the ordeal of criticism; on 
which account animadversions are not 
required, and specimens are rendered 
unnecessary. 

Besides a short, and an unassuming 
dedication, a preface, including four 
notes, occupy about sixteen pages. 
This is followed by an appropriate ad- 
dress to young persons. The table of 
contents is next introduced ; and this 
is lengthened out with several judici- 
ous observations to the youthful reader, 
how to peruse this book to the best ad- 
vantage. Directions for reading and 
speaking with propriety, conclude the 
preliminary matter. The prose part of 
this work, occupies four hundred pages; 
selections in verse then engross about 
eighty ; and the whole concludes with 
a miscellaneous appendix, which runs 
through about one hundred and twenty- 
one pages. The volume is divided 
into books, which are subdivided into 
chapters, arranged in an orderly man- 
ner, corresponding with the various 
subjects in theology and morals of 
which the selections treat. 

In giving directions for reading and 
speaking with propriety, the author 
thus introduces himself to our notice ; 
and we quote from his pages with the 
greater pleasure, from a conviction, 
that, while we exhibit the writer in an 
advantageous light, we give circula- 





tion to precepts, which should not be 
confined exclusively to the pupils of 
Barkisland School. 


“1. Take pains to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge of the aonpee 3 ge letters in general, 
and give every syllable, and every single werd, 
its just and full sound. sg 

“2. If you meet with a word you do not un- 
derstand, do not guess at it, and attempt to 
call it at first sight, but divide it in your mind 
into its proper number of syllables, lest you get 
a habit of reading falsely. 

«« 3. Avoid hem’s, O’s, and ha’s, between your 
words. 

«« 4, Pronounce every word clearly and dis- 
tinctly.---Attend to your subject, deliver it 
just in the same manner as you would do if you 
were talking about it. This is the great, general, 
and most important rule of all: which, if care- 
fully observed, will correct almost all the faults 
in reading. 

«5. Let the tone and sound of your voice in 
reading, be the same as in talking; and do not 
affect to change that natural and easy sound 
with which you then speak, for a strange, new, 
awkward tone. 

«« 6. Take particular notice of your stops and 
pauses, but make no stops where the sense ad- 
mits of none. 

«7. Place the accent upon its proper sylla- 
ble, and the emphasis upon the ooaie coatlin a 
sentence.---By emphasis is meant the stress or 
force of voice that is laid on some particular 
word or werds in a sentence, whereby the mean- 
ing and beauty of the whole may best appear ; 
this, with respect to sentences, is the same as 
accent with regard to syllables. 

« The enghede is generally placed upon the 
accented syllable of a word ; but if there be a 
particular opposition between two words ina 
sentence, ‘whereby one differs from the other 
but in part, the accent is sometimes removed 
from its common place, as in the following in- 
stance: The sun shines upon the just and 
upon the unjust. Here the stress of the voice 
is laid upon the first syllable in unjust, because 
it is opposed to just in the same sentence ; but 
without such an opposition, the accent would lie 
on its usual place, that is, on the last syllable ; 
as, We must not imitate the unjust practices of 
others. 

“The great and general rule how to know 
the emphatical word in a sentence is, to con- 
sider the chief design of the whole ; bat parti- 
cular directions cannot be easily given: ex- 
cept that when words are evidently opposed to 
one another in a sentence, they are emphatical ; 
and so is oftentimes the word which asks a 
question, as who, what, when, &c. but not al- 
ways, for the emphasis must be varied accord- 
ing to the principal meaning of the speaker ; as 
suppose I require, Did my father walk abroad 
yesterday? IfI lay the emphasis on the word 
father, it is aw I want to know whether it was 
he, or somebody else ; if I place the emphasis 
on walk, the person I to is sensible I 
would be informed whether he went on foot or 
on horseback, &c. But if I lay the stress of 
my voice on the word , it denotes that 
I am satisfied my father did go abroad, and that 
he went on ‘foot : though I want to know the 
particular time, whether it was yesterday, or 
some day before.” 
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But how useful soever these rules 
may appear, they occupy only a subor- 
dinate station in the compiler’s plan. 
He places before the reader a system 
of ethics, without entering into those 
profound recesses, in search of the 
origin of action, where the pupil some- 
times travels only to behold the suffo- 
cation of those philosophers, whose 
visionary speculations he had been 
tempted to follow. The great object 
of this work seems to be, to point out 
those duties which we owe to God, to 
our fellow-creatures, and to ourselves; 
to enforce a discharge of them ; to place 
virtue in an amiable light; to make 
viee appear detestable ; and to array 
in the garb of dignity, those truths on 
which are founded the imperious man- 
dates of moral obligation. 

The work seems admirably calcu- 
lated to awaken thought in the youth- 
ful mind, and to give expansion to the 
intellectual powers ; and the wisdom 
of the compiler appears highly conspi- 
cuous in those selections which he 
has made. They elevate the mind, 
which they seem to accommodate by 
familiar condescension ; and conduct 
it through intricacies in such pleasing 
paths, that the reader forgets he is as- 
cending an eminence, because he is 
gratified with his movements, being 
charmed into an unconsciousness of 
fatigue or weariness. 

Of any particular theological tenets, 
the compiler has scarcely suffered any 
tinge to appear. A selection that 
would incline to sanction any favourite 
creed, is generally counterbalanced by 
another of a different tendency, through 
which the equilibrium is again restored. 
On the more exalted doctrines of the 
Gospel he rarely touches; but nothing 
resembling reprehensible enthusiasm 
is permitted to pollute his pages. 
Viewing this work through the medium 
of sectarian spectacles, perhaps persons 
ofhostile creeds may find occasions to 
complain, that their own local opinions 
are not inculcated; but we are not 
aware that even the most fastidious 
will discover any just cause to reject, 
as erroneous or useless, a single se- 
lection, from the great variety which 
the author has introduced. 

Of the style and peculiarities of com- 
position nothing can be said. The 
work is avowedly a compilation, and 
as such it partakes of all that diver- 
sity of diction, by which the produc- 
tions of each author are distinguished. 





To a work possessing superior excel- 
lencies, it is scarcely needful to add, 
that the paper is remarkably good, 
and the type equally clear. To young 
persons, and to many others, who may 
have reached an age to acquire an- 
other appellation, we consider this to 
be a valuable performance. It con- 
veys, at a small price, the sentiments 
of some of our most celebrated wri- 
ters, and furnishes specimens of their 
modes of thinking, and their manner 
of expressing their thoughts. We 
have no doubt that the compiler will 
meet with that encouragement, of 
which we think his labours highly de- 
serving. 
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Review.—The Mystery of Godliness. 
A Sermon intended as a check. to 
Deism. By John Bryant. Published 
by request. Second edition, 8vo. pp. 
37. Blanshard, London, 1820. 

Tuis is one of those articles, which, 
independently of its own intrinsic me- 
rit, derives considerable importance 
from the complexion of thetimes. At 
a period like the present, when the ad- 
vocates of infidelity are using every 
exertion which power and impudence 
can combine, to promote the interests 
of that gloomy system, we cannot but 
hail with pleasure, every effort that is 
made to check the progress of the 
destructive torrent; and more espe- 
cially so, when the means employed 
are calculated to ensure success. 

The text which Mr. Bryant has 
taken, (1 Timothy, iii. 16.) furnishes 
an admirable basis on which to take 
his stand, not only to defend the Gos- 
pel, but occasionally to carry his arms 
into the territories of the assailant. 
Mr. B. readily admits, that the Gos- 
pel contains mysteries; but he suc- 
cessfully contends, that this can fur- 
nish no reason against its authenticity, 
nor be admitted as an argument why 
it should_not be received. Mysteries, 
he argues, are inseparable from the Di- 
vine nature, the Divine attributes, and 
from every thing that is the effect of 
creative energy. Hence, if nothing 
were to be admitted as true, but that 
which is exempt from mysteries, we 
should not even allow, either the Di- 
vine Being, a material world, or our- 
selves, to exist. The second part of 
this discourse applies to the facts re- 
corded in the text, and the third aims 
at an improvement of the subject. 
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‘In the method of arrangement, there { 


is nothing either new or striking. It 
embraces the common routine of ser- 
monizing:—an introduction; a first, 
a second, a third; and an improve- 
ment. The matter, however, is highly 
important, whether we view it in rela- 
tion to the prevalency of political opi- 
nion, to morals, or to theology. From 
a work so small, we cannot afford room 
for any quotations ; but we can assure 
our readers, that a shilling laid out in 
the purchase of this pamphlet, will be 
advantageously bestowed. 


me 


Animadversions on Lord Byron’s “ Don 
Juan.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—To eugolize the poetry, and 
condemn the impiety, of Lord Byron, 
appears so generally to comprehend 
the sentiments of his readers of all 
classes, that it may seem superfluous 
for me to occupy your pages on the 
subject; and I should never have done 
so, had not my recent perusal of his 
last publication, Don Juan, convinced 
me more than ever of the injurious 
tendency of this production of its noble 
author. 


As a Poem, it contains all those 
strong discriminating features which 
eharacterize his Lordship’s former 
publications : it is impressed with the 
stamp of a genius, altogether his 
own ;—that strength in delineating 
character,—that splendour of imagery 
and description,—and, above all, that 
rich poetical versatility of language, 
which adapts itself to all subjects,—or 
assimilates all subjects to his powers. 
Not to be sensible of the superior 
powers of this autocrat of modern 
poetry, would betray an insensibility 
to the sublimest productions of a mo- 
dern pen. It is always pleasant to 
award praise, and painful to convey 
censure. The latter, however, is the 
unpleasant duty of your correspondent 
at present ; and he is compelled by a 
duty to his own conscience, and those 
to whom his influence may reach, to 
characterize Don Juan as an immoral 
Poem. This is a serious charge, and 
ought not hastily to be advanced. I 
am not, however, the first who has 
brought such a charge against this 
poem, as I am afraid the subsequent 
proofs will too fully justify. 

Whoever rises from the perusal of a 





book with his mind less disposed to 
treat with reverence sacred things ; 
with his heart less able to withstand 
the insinuations of —_—_ desires ; 
or with perceptions of morality less 
acute,—may conclude such a book has 
done him real harm. We may there- 
fore open our examination of Don 
Juan with the three fi axioms. 

1. The Religion of the Bible is the 
strictest morality, having in view the 
happiness of man as an individual, 
and of the human race collectively, 
both now and hereafter: whatever 
lessens-our reverence for the Scri 
tures, weakens our morality. The 
Poem before us does this,—it is there- 
fore immoral. 

2. Adultery is forbidden by the Law 
of God in the Bible, because it is pre- 
judicial to the interests and happiness 
of mankind: whatever lessens our ab- 
horrence of adultery, is contrary to the 
Scriptures, and our own happiness. 
Don Juan does this,—it is therefore 
immoral. 

3. Whatever has a tendencv to create 
or foster impure thoughts, or lessen 
the sacredness of the marriage tie, is 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, in 
which an evil eye or an evil thought is 
adultery. The story of Don Juan has 
a tendency to do this,—it is therefore 
immoral. 

A very brief abstract of the story will 
shew its tendency to produce the ef- 
fect charged upon it in the second of 
the foregoing propositions : Don Juan 
is the son of Don José and Donna 
Inez; the father dies, and leaves his 
child to the guardianship and tutor- 
age of his mother; her qualifications 
for this important office are minutely 
described,—as a woman, 


“© O! she was perfect past all el,” 
oe 


o of eny modern fe saint 8 comparison, 
«« But then she had a devil of a spirit.” 


(i.e.) as you will perceive, the spirit of 
a devil, for we are told “Juan was 
taught from out the best editions” 
of Anacreon, Tibullus, Ovid, &c. those 
editions forsooth, when the “ grosser 
parts,” instead of being scattered 
through the pages, “‘ stand forth mar- 
shalled in a handsome troop” at the 
end of the volume. Thus educated, 
our author’s hero is prepared, at the 
age of thirteen, with the most anom- 
alous and hybrid associations of child- 
hood and lust for the part he is to act; 
and the reader is conducted, with all 
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the insinuations which may excite his 
own passions, from Juan’s incipient 
conception of a libidinous passion, to 
its guilty consummation with the 
Donna Julia, the young and beautiful 
wife of an old man. I shall not pol- 
lute your pages with quoting his ob- 
scenity, through several stanzas of the 
most moral-poisoning double intendre ; 
if those scenes indeed deserve the 
epithet, over which the blandishments 
of poetry have hardly thrown a veil. 
This detestable adventure concludes 
the first canto, and the noble author 
observes 


“This was Don Juan’s earliest scrape, but | 


whether 

«* T shall proceed with his adventures, is 

«« Dependent on the public altogether. 

« We'll see, however, what they say to this.” 
While the guilt before hinted at was 
going on, the husband of Donna Julia, 
who was expected to be distant, re- 
turns, and an eclaircissement takes 
place, the consequences of which are, 
that Don Juan is sent away to travel, 
takes ship, a storm arises, the vessel 
is cast away._ This affords a fine op- 
portunity for Lord Byron’s descriptive 
powers ; and the shipwreck is perhaps 
(some few unseasonable strokes of the 
ludicrous excepted) as fine a strain of 


poetic imagery as is to be found in 


any work. After enduring the most 
horrid perils for some time with a 
part of the crew, he finds himself the 
sole survivor on a reef of rock, and in 
the arms of a fisherman’s daughter. 
Here he again gets into his second 
serape of guilt; in which the second 
canto leaves him at the conclusion of 
the first volume.—I conceive that this 
brief outline of the story will shew its 
immoral tendency. The noble author 
tells us in one stanza, that he has for- 
gotten the number of the command- 
ments in the decalogue which he was 
about to quote. As it is probable he 
does not often read the command- 
ments, and still more seldom recollect 
them, I would remind him and his 
readers, that the seventh command- 
ment refers itself to the case, and 
runs thus, “‘ Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” See also our Saviour’s ex- 
position of the spirit thereof. 

In the third of my foregoing propo- 
sitions, I have asserted that this poem 
hasa tendency to fosterimpure thought, 
and to lessen the sacredness of the 
marriage tie. This I think must ap- 
pear from more than inference of fact 





| universal, wonderful.” 








to be the case, in the arguments with 
which he furnishes some of his cha- 
racters. He may call it light poetry ; 
but light poetry should be weighed se- 
riously by an author, whenit goes to 
poison the springs of virtue. There is 
One who will weigh it in the balance of 
the sanctuary. 

His adulterous heroine, Julia, to put 
to the test her unnatural passion for 
her boyish paramour Don Juan, “ de- 
termined that a virtuous woman should 
rather face and overcome temptation ; 
that flight was base and dastardly ;” 
and then he adds, “I recommend 
young ladies to make trial!” The vi- 
per is here too ill concealed, to make 
it necessary to warn them of its sting 
and its poison. I would however, Sir, 
just recommend young ladies, (and you 
have such readers, in whose welfare I 
am interested,) I say, I would re- 
commend them not to make trial 
of the strength of their virtue by 
exposing themselves to temptation, 
but to “ flee youthful lusts.”—But this 
is not the worst: For “what men 
call gallantry, and gods adultery,” his 
Lordship has smoother terms; and 
although he pretends to read in Bar- 
row, South, Tillotson, and Blair, “the 
highest teachers of eloquence in piety 
and prose,” yet he presently asserts, 
that, “‘ few things surpass old wine ; 
and they may preach, who please the 
more, because they preach in vain; 
let us have wine and women, mirth 
and laughter.” O yes! “‘ What mencall 
gallantry, and gods adultery,” i. e.““ In- 
constancy—is nothing more than admi- 
ration due, where nature’s rich profu- 
sion with young beauty covers o’er 
some favoured object.” * * * * “ ’Tis 
the perception of the beautiful, a fine 
extension of the faculties; Platonic, 
Really, Mr. 
Editor, ifour aversion to the sentiments 
in this definition of ‘‘ Inconstancy” did 
not absorb all considerations of the 
language in which they are conveyed, 
we might be tempted to exclaim with 
the noble poet, in one of his couplets, 
‘« His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
“ Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call ‘ rig- 

muarole. 


The next part of my painful duty 
leads me to prove my first proposition, 
namely, that sacred things are treated 
with levity. Ishall here make rather 
more quotations ; but of these, neither 
all,nor the worst that might be made. 

° 
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Whether the following stanza means 

any thing at all, or whether I have been 

too stupid to understand it, I do not 

know. It refers toa Sunday School, 

which is rather an unusual subject in 

Lord Byron’s poetry; and one might 

have thought rather too ignoble quarry 

for his genius. — Do not start, gentle 

reader! as itis not probable that he 

ever looked into an English Sunday 

School ; but you must judge for your- 

selves, whether he has seen such a 

school in Greece or Spain, or if it be 

noi his Lordship’s own model. 

<« In the mean time, to pass her hours away, 

«« Brave Inez now set up a (a Ara 

« For naughty children, who would rather play 

“ (ise truant rogues) the devil or the fool. 

«‘ Infants of three-years old were taught that 

day, 

** Dances were whip’d or set a stool : 

«« The great pees inealaeteentions 

** Spurr’d her to teach another generation.” 
The reader will recollect some of her 

qualifications mentioned before : the 

following shews her profundity, and 


his Lordship’s impiety :— 
** She lik’d the English and the Hebrew tongues, 
«* And said there was analogy between ’em ; 
«« She prov’d it somehow out of sacred songs. 
«* But I must leave the proofs with those who’ve 
seen em ; 
«‘ But this. I heard her say, and can't be wrong, 
<« And all may think which way their judgments 
lean ’em, ; 
«6 "His strange the Hebrew noun which means 
ee am,’ 
«<The English always use to govern D--n!’ ” 
Speaking of Pedrillo, who after the 
shipwreck was bled to death, by lot, 
to suffice the cravings of the famished 
crew, he observes with a mixture of 
pathos and sneering levity :— 
«« He died as born---a Catholic in faith, 
** Like most, in the belief in which they’re bred, 
*« And first a little crucifix he kiss’d, 
«+ And then held out his jagular and wrist.” 
Alluding in the same strain to the 
rich man, and the inability of Laza- 
rus to 
——__—_“ rain back 
«« A drop of dew, when ev'ry drop had seem’d, 
“ To taste of Heav’n---If this be true, indeed 
‘«* Some Christians have a comfortable creed.” 
Again, speaking of a pirate, him 
with whose lovely daughter we left 
Don Juan :— 
“« A fisher therefore was he---though of men, 
«* Like Peter the Apostle ; and he fish’d 
“* For wand’ring merchant vessels,” &c. &c. 
“* Compassion” says he, “ grew to 
such a size,” that 
*« It open’d half the turnpike gates of heay’n; 


“ St. Paul says ‘tis the toll which must be 
giy’n.” 


No. 15.—Vot. II. 
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At the conclusion of these extracts, 
it was my intention to have made some 
remarks on the facility with which this 
assassin of morality obtains access to 
our wives and our daughters ; how the 
poison of his i more deadly 
than the asp of Cleopatra, is, like that, 
carried in a basket of sweets to their 


ther or not the book is immoral, 


‘« If any person should presume to assert 
“ This story is not moral; first, I pray 

« That they will not ery out before they’re hurt, 
“ Then, that they'll read it o’er again and say--- 
- so doubtless nobody will be so pert) 

«« That this is not a moral tale, though gay ; 
“ Besides in Canto Twelfth [ mean to show 


“ The, very Place where wicked people go. 
<< Tf after all, there should be some so blind, 


“ And cry, that they the moral cannot find, 
«I tell him, if a clergyman, he lies !” 


I am, Sir, 
-Your’s, respectfully, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, K.LN 
Jan, 31, 1820. 
—_—_—_ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF JAMES WATT, ESQ. F.R.S. &e. &c. 
(With a Portrait. ) 

Tue name of this justly celeb 
man, is so connected with the Ste 
Engines, which were improved by his 
genius and talents, that it has obtained 
a singular association with those ele- 
ments over which he contrived to ex- 
tend a commanding influence. His 
fame, and his discoveries, will be alike 
imperishable. On the vast tide of 
science they will descend to posterity, 
carrying with them a degree of lustre 
which the breath of envy cannot tar- 
nish ; and unitedly remain as a monu- 
ment of human greatness, among the 
latter generations of the world. 

It is well known, that Mr. Watt was 
not the original inventor of the Steam 
Engine; but so great and advantage- 
ous were the improvements made by 
this extraordinary man, that the efforts 
of his genius form a new era in the 
history of this department of science. 
The power of steam had long been 
known in the scientific world ; but it 
was reserved for modern discoveries to 
apply this mighty agent to the most 
beneficial inventions that have en- 
riched mankind. 

The first idea of a steam-engine, 

2B ; 
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seems to have originated with the Mar- 
= of Worcester, in the reign of 
sharles II. This nobleman-in the year 
1655, wrote a small pamphlet, which 
was published in 1663, entitled, “ A 
Century of the names and scantlings of 
the Marquis of Worcester’s Inven- 
tions.” In No. 68, of this pamphlet, 
which was addressed to the King and 
Parliament, he gives the following ac- 
count of thisimportant discovery.--“‘ An 
admirable and most forcible way to 
drive up water by fire; not by draw- 
ing or sucking it upwards; for that 
must be, as the philosopher calleth 
it} intra spheram activitatis, which is 
but at such a distance. But this 
way hath no bounder, if the vessel be 
strong enough; for I have taken a 
piece of cannon, whereof the end was 
burst, and filled, it three quarters full 
of water, stopping and screwing up the 
broken end, as also the touch-hole; 
and, making a constant fire under it, 
within twenty-four hours it burst, and 
made a great crack: so that having a 
way to make my vessels, so that they 
are strengthened by the force within 
them, and the one to fill after the other, 
Ihave seen the waterrun like a constant 
fountain-stream forty feet high; one 
vessel of water, rarefied by fire, driveth 
up forty of cold water. And a man 
that tends the work is but to turn two 
cocks, that one vessel of water being 
consumed, another begins to force and 
re-fill with cold water, and so suc- 
cessively, the fire being tended and 
kept constant, which the self-same 
person may likewise abundantly per- 
form in the interim between the ne- 
cessity of turning the said cocks.” 

It is very obvious, that the pre- 
ceding quotation has an immediate 
reference to the grand principle on 
which modern steam-engines have 
been variously constructed, though it 
must also be acknowledged, that the 
description is involved in much ob- 
scurity. The Marquis concluded the 
above pamphlet, with a promise, that he 
intended leaving a book to posterity 
accompanied with plates, through 
which the invention might be carried 
into execution ; but as this book never 
appeared, it is not improbable, that the 
whole was treated as a chimera, exist- 
ing only in the head or imagination of 
a visionary projector. 





About forty years elapsed from this 
period, before any thing was done to- | 
wards the erection of steaim-engines. | 


In the year 1698, Capt. Thos. Savery, 
a commissioner of the sick and wound- 
ed, obtained a patent for a new inven- 
tion for raising water, and occasion- 
ing motion to all sorts of mill-work, by 
the impellent force of fire. The pa- 
tent states, that the invention will be 
of greatuse for draining mines, serving 
towns with water, and for working all 
sorts of mills. In June 1699, he ex- 
hibited a working model of his engine 
before the Royal Society ; and in their 
transactions for that year, No. 253, 
vol. xxi, there is the following register : 
“ Mr. Savery, June 14th, 1699, enter- 
tained the Royal Society with shewing 
a small model of his engine for raising 
water by the help of fire, which he set 
to work before them: the experiment 
succeeded according to expectation, 
and to their satisfaction.” In 1702, 
Mr. Savery published an account of 
his engine, and of the various uses to 
which it might be applied, answering at 
the same time, some objections that 
might be urged against his invention. 
After several improvements had 
been made in Captain Savery’s en- 
gine, all tending towards the perfec- 
tion of the discovery, the next grand 
movement was made by Mr. Thomas 
Newcomen, an ironmonger, of Dart- 
mouth, in Devonshire. This gentle- 
man had been in the habit of visiting 
Cornwall, in which place Captain Sa- 
very was also well known, from his 
attempts to introduce his engines to 
drain the mines, which at that period 
were greatly reduced through the want 
of some powerful and cheap machines, 
that should become a substitute for 
muscular exertion. Savery, however, 
proving rather unsuccessful in his ex- 
periments, Mr. Newcomen made an 
effort to supply the deficiency ; and it 
is to his genius, and that of his asso- 
ciate Crawley, that science is indebted 
for the application of a piston with 
machinery, by which the indirect action 
of the steam alittle stronger than the 
atmosphere, or rather the direct action 
of the atmosphere upon a piston, is 
made to act with safety and effect 
against the most severe pressure. 
This engine, after receiving a variety 
of improvements, was at length carried 
to the utmost height of perfection of 
which it seems to have been suscepti- 
ble, by Mr. John Smeaton. Such was 
the progressive movement of invention 
in this grand piece of machinery, from 
the crude idea first thrown out by the 
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Marquis of Worcester, until the time 
when the celebrated James Watt 
arose, like another Newton, to illu- 
minate the world of science. 

Mr. James Watt was born at Gree- 
nock, in 1736. His grandfather and 
uncle were both distinguished as ma- 
thematicians and land-surveyors. The 
latter was known as author of a sur- 
vey of the river Clyde. His father 
was a merchant, and a magistrate of 
Greenock, and a zealous promoter of 
improvements inthattown. The edu- 
cation which Mr. Watt received, was 
at the public seminaries of his native 
place. In hisearly years, his constitu- 
tion was so remarkably delicate, that 
whatever his inclinations might have 
been, it prevented him from associating 
with his school companions, in those 
hardy exercises which distinguish the 
youthful race. This circumstance, to- 
gether with a studious propensity, led 
him into retirement, which finally 
settled into a habit, that accompanied 
him through life. 

His partiality for the scientific arts, 
discovering itself at an early period, he 
went at the age of eighteen to London, 
and placed himself under the tuition 
ofan eminent mathematical instrument- 
maker ; but the air of the city, and un- 
avoidable confinement, proving injuri- 
ous to his health, he was compelled to 
return to Greenock, after he had been 
absent about one year. This seems to 
have been the only instruction that he 
ever received; in all other respects he 
was self-taught. It appears, how- 
ever, that either through the strict at- 
tention which he paid to the instru- 
ments that passed under his inspec- 
tion, and to the principles upon which 
they were constructed, or through the 
energies of his natural talents, he made 
such proficiency, that in 1757, when he 
was only in his 2ist year, he was 
appointed mathematical instrument- 
maker to the University of Glasgow, 
having apartments assigned him in the 
college, in which he continued to re- 
side until 1764, when, upon his mar- 
riage with Miss Miller, to whom he 
was somewhat related, he removed to 
the town. 

Possessing a truly philosophical 
mind, and being conversant with the 
various branches of science, he soon 
formed an association with men who 
were among the most celebrated that 
Scotland could at that time produce 
in these departments of useful know- 





ledge. Among these, were Dr. Black, 
Dr. Robison, and Dr. Roebuck, of 
Kenniel, near Burrowstoness. The 
year following that of his marriage, he 
invented his celebrated steam-engine, 
although his patent was not taken out 
until 1769 ; and he formed a particular 
connection with the last mentioned 
genticman, chiefly to carry his discovery 
into effect. 

The circumstances which led to this 
event, though apparently insignificant 
in themseives, can hardly fail to prove 
interesting to the reader. It was 
about the time of his marriage, that 
he undertook to repair a working mo- 
del of a steam-engine belonging to 
the University of Glasgow. While 
thus employed, he observed, that a 
great loss of steam was occasioned by 
the condensation of the cold surface 
of the cylinder, which Mr. Smeaton, 
with all his improvements, had not yet 
learnt to prevent. Mr. Watt noticed, 
that a great quantity of heat is con- 
tained in a very minute portion of 
water, in the form of elastic steam. 
For when a quantity of water is heated 
several degrees above the boiling 
point, in a close digester, if a hole be 
opened, the steam rushes out with great 
violence, and in three or four seconds, 
the heat of the remaining water is re- 
duced to the boiling heat. If the steam 
be condensed, the whole of it will af- 
ford only a few drops of water, yet this 
small quantity, in the state of steam, 
carried off with it all the excess of heat 
from the digester. Mr. Watt reasoned, 
that if so great a quantity of heat is 
contained in a certain quantity of 
steam, the economical use of the steam 
was a maiter of the first importance ; 
more so than the construction of the 
furnace, which had been the chief ob- 
ject of former efforts to improve the 
engine. 

Having, by a number of experi- 
ments, furnished himself with data, he 
was enabled to ascertain, that the loss 
of steam in alternately heating and 
cooling the cylinder according to the 
common practice, was not less than 
three or four times as much as would 
fill the cylinder and work the engine. 
His first attempt to remedy this evil 
was, by employing a wooden cylinder 
which would transmit the heat more 
slowly.. This method had been pre- 
viously tried by Mr. Brindley ; but nei- 
ther with him, nor Mr. Watt, was the 
experiment attended with much suc- 
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cess. He then cased his wooden cy- 
linders in a wooden case with light 
wood ashes; by which, and using no 
more injection than was absolutely 
necessary, he reduced the waste of 
steam nearly one half. But by using 
so small a quantity of cold water, the 
inside of the cylinder was hardly 
brought below the boiling temperature, 
and consequently there remained in it 
a steam of very considerable elasticity, 
which robbed the engine of a propor- 
tionable part of atmospheric pressure. 

It was in the year 1765, that he first 
formed the idea of performing the con- 
densation in a separate vessel from 
the cylinder. He conceived, that if a 
vessel, which he afterwards called the 
condenser, was made to communicate 
with the cylinder by a pipe, and filled 
with steam at the same time, an injec- 
tion being thrown into the latter vessel 
would condense the steam therein, and 
cause a vacuum. This being done, 
the steam in the cylinder would in- 
stantly rush into the condenser to re- 
store the equilibrium ; but this steam 
being condensed immediately by the 
continuance. of the injection, the va- 
ecuum would still remain, and draw off 
the remaining steam from the cylinder, 
thus producing a vacuum without re- 
ducing the temperature of the cylinder 
below the boiling point. Having thus 
obtained the vacuum sufficient to cause 
the descent of the piston, the subse- 
quent re-ascent could be procured by 
eutting off the communication between 
the eylinder and the condenser, and 
admitting into the former a fresh sup- 
ply of steam from the boiler; but it 
was not necessary to admit any fresh 
steam from the boiler into the con- 
denser, as the vacuum already produ- 
ced still remained, and it would be pre- 
pared to receive and condense the 
steam from the cylinder, as soon as 
the piston arrived at the top of it, 
ready to make another stroke. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


a 
WESLEYAN MISSION MEETINGS. 
Warrington. On Good Friday, 


March 31, a Missionary Meeting was 
held in this town, and much interest 
was excited. The congregations that 
assembled, were numerous and re- 
spectable. In the morning, an excel- 
lent discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. R. Newton, of Liverpool, and in 
the evening another by the Rev. J. 


Wesleyan Mission Meetings. 
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Stephens, of Manchester. The public 
meeting began about two in the after- 
noon, and continued until nearly half- 
past five. Atits commencement, James 
Wood, Esq. of Manchester, was called 
to the chair. The report, which was 
comprehensive without being tedious, 
gave a general view of the advantages 
which had resulted, and that might 
be expected to result from the con- 
tinuance of missionary exertions. Se- 
veral strangers, as well as the preachers 
of the Warrington circuit, spoke on 
the occasion, to an attentive audience, 
whose feelings of satisfaction were ex- 
pressed by the liberality of their con- 
tributions. Three collections were 
made in the course of the day, the 
whole of which amounted to about 40/. 
Manchester. On Monday April 3, 
a Missionary Meeting was held at 
Oldham-street chapel, in this large and 
populous town, which was numerously 
and respectably attended ; J. Marsden, 
Esq. in the chair. Several strangers 
were present, and their animating 
speeches afforded much gratification 
to the vast concourse that crowded the 
ehapel. The sums collected during 
the different services connected with 
this meeting, amounted to about 2501. 
Chester. On Monday, April 10th, a 
Missionary Meeting was held in the 
city of Chester, Alderman*Bowers in 
thechair. This meeting also was nu- 
merously and respectably attended, 
and the occasion excited much interest. 
The collections connected with this 
meeting, amounted to about 100/. 
Liverpool. On Tuesday the 11th of 
April, a Missionary Meeting was held 
in Brunswick Chapel, which, though 
large, was crowded to excess, by an 
orderly and highly respectable con- 
gregation. The chair was taken at 
11 o’clock by the Rev. Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. and the meeting continued 
until nearly half-past four. Several 
strangers were present, among whom 
were James Montgomery, Esq. and two 
Dissenting Ministers, who spoke ad- 
mirably on the occasion. Several 
preachers of the Methodist connection 
also distinguished themselves, among 
whom were the Rev. Mr. Harvard, late 
Missionary from Ceylon, and the Rev. 
Robt. Wood. Few public meetings 
have excited greater interest than this. 
The people present, though belonging 
to various denominations, appeared to 
be actuated by one harmonious im- 
pulse. In the evening the chapel was 
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again crowded at seven o’clock, when 
the Rev. Mr. Storey preached about an 
hour. But notwithstanding their great 
confinement during the day, scarcely 
any person seemed to be either weary, 
or impatient to be gone. The collec- 
tions on this day, and on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, amounted to 240/. 


8 en 


AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

On Wednesday the 19th of April, 1820, 
another anniversary of this noble in- 
stitution was held in the Music-Hall, 
Bold-street ; Admiral Murray in the 
the chair. The business of the day 
commenced about twelve o’clock, at 
which time a vast concourse of people 
assembled. These continued to in- 
crease so rapidly, that before one 
o’clock this spacious apartment was 
completely filled. The Report, which 
was read, had been drawn up ina 
masterly manner. The style was ele- 
gant; and the survey which it took of 
the great object of the institution, was 
not only comprehensive, but the vari- 
ous allusions which were made to past 
occurrences, and existing incidents, 
fully justified on the ground of analogy 
the prospects which were enjoyed in 
pleasing anticipation. 

Although the Report was long, the 


people (about 1500 in number) listened 
with much apparent satisfaction, and 
seemed to be deeply interested in the 
issues of the meeting. Several gen- 
tlemen of the Establishment, and from 
among the Dissenters and the Metho- 
dists, addressed the auditors. In their 
various observations, no party feeling 
was suffered to appear. Like the sa- 
cred Book which they had united to 
recommend, the views of the speakers 
seemed to embrace mankind; and in 
favour of its universal circulation, all 
appeared to have imbibed one com- 
mon spirit. The parent society was 
represented by the Rev. Mr. Burns, 
of Birmingham, and the Rev. Mr, 
Langley of Shrewsbury. 

The speeches delivered on the occa- 
sion were animated and appropriate ; 
sometimes descending to the local 
wants of the various districts of this 
large and populous town, and then ex- 
panding into views which comprehend- 
ed in one wide embrace, the moral con- 
dition of the heathen world. We live 
in an age remarkable for the spirit of 
benevolence which it displays; and in 
Sunday Schools, in Missionary So- 
cieties, and in Bible Associations, we 
perceive the mighty engines at work, 
which promise to evangelize mankind. 
The collections at the doors amounted 
to about 30/. 
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ANSWER TO W. LAMB’S QUESTION, 
Saltash, Feb. 23, 1820. 
Sir,—I have sent you the following 
solution of Mr. Lamb’s Question, in- 
serted in col. 26, of vol. IT. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. S.T. 

68 x 2— 136. 
7 





136 — 59 x 
219 — 59 x 
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To the preceding Question, we have 
answers from the following correspon- 
dents :—G. Brummit, of Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire; G. D. of Porehester, a 
self-taught arithmetician ; Robert Cor- 
teen, of Douglas, Isle of Man; J. B. 
of Dublin; Edward Flowers, classical 





It will be easily seen that A, B, C, 
D, E, and F, seized respectively in the 
proportion of 2,3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, to 
their original property; minus the 
same multiple of the sum given to each. 
Whence the following simple method 
of solving the question : 


2—= 18 =the sum seized’by A. 

3’= #2= ditto by B. 

4= 8= ditto by C. 

6= 136= ditto by D. 

6= 150= ditto by E. 

73 #= ditto by F. 
455 Proof. 


and mathematical academy, Chiches- 
ter; Arithmeticus, of Macclesfield; 
J. Twist, of North Meols; J. F. 
of Edinburgh; John Gordon, of 
White Abbey; and George Ske 
ton, pupil in Mr, Putsey’s school, 
Pickering, Yorkshire. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUERIES. 

Mr. Epitor, 
I would beg leave to submit to the 

athematical acumen of some of your 
ingenious correspondents the following 
queries ; which, as they would seem 
to admit of concise answers, will per- 
haps not be inconsistent with the plan 
of your work. Iam, &c. 


O. 

1. The differential of (—a)* is log. 
(—a)(—a)* dx. Now by an easy de- 
duction from De Moivre’s formula, it 
appears that log (—a) is impossible. 
What then is the meaning of the above 
result, with reference to the several 
definitions that have been given of a 
differential or of a fluxion ? 

2. The maximum aberration in 
longitude of a fixed star is 20’. sec. 
star’s latitude. Is then the aberration 
of a star in or near the pole, infinite, as 

the expression would give it? 
~. §. In explaining the phenomenon 
of the rainbow, writers in Optics have 
first proved, that if parallel homo- 
geneal rays be refracted into a sphere, 
and emerge parallel after any given 
number of reflections, then (n+ 1)dR 
=dI and tan. I= (n + 1). tan. R, 
where (n) is the given number of re- 
flections, and I and R are the 7° of in- 
cidence and refraction. Now differ- 
entiating the last equation, we have 
dl. sec.’ I= (n+ 1). dR. sec.? R, and 
therefore by the first equation sec.’ I= 
sec.” R, and therefore I—=R. Howis 
this absurd conclusion to be explained? 

4. By Des Cartes’smethod of solving 
the equation x +‘ p2’ + qx +r=o, it 
is resolved into two quadratic factors, 
as 2?+axr+6 and x?—ar+ec. In 
eliminating (a) we get an equation of 
six dimensions, but which is easily put 
into the form of a cubic. Now it is 
required to prove clearly, that which- 
ever of the six values of (a) be taken, 
the same values of (2) are obtained. 

5. Newton, lib. 1. sect. 7, of his 
Principia, applies the motion of a body 
in an ellipse, with the force in the 
focus, to find the rectilinear motion of 
a body falling from a certain point to 
such a centre of force. Now accord- 
ing to this method, would it not follow, 
that a body falling from a point to a 
centre of force, the force varying in- 
versely as the square of the distance, 
would, after reaching the centre of 
force, return to the point, and from 
thence to the centre of force, and so on 
ad infinitum ? 


* explanatory. 








Mathematical Question by a “‘ Constant 
Reader.” 


Broughton, 17th March, 1820. 


Sir,—I shall esteem it as a very par- 
ticular favour, if any of your Mathe- 
matical correspondents will point out, 
in some future number of your valua- 
ble miscellany, the method of deter- 
mining three points in the diameter of 
a circle, so that perpendiculars erected 
therefrom to meet the curve, may be 
finite quantities, or that the three rect- 
angles of the corresponding Abscissas 
may be square numbers, whose roots 
may obtain the ratio of the numbers 
2,7, and 15. 


Mathematical Question by Andrew 
Taylor, Jun. 


Plymstoch, Jan. 17, 1820. 


Given the rectangle of the sides, dia- 
meter of the inscribed circle, and di8- 
tance of its centre, from the centre of 
the circumscribing circle ; to construct 
the plane triangle. 


Mathematical Question by Robert Cor- 
teen, Douglas, Isle of Man, Feb. 18, 
1820. 


It is required to divide 100 into six 
integral parts, so disposed that three 
times the first, twice the second, once 
the third, half the fourth, one third of 
the fifth, and one fourth of the sixth, 
shall make the like sum of 100. 


Hiterarp Intelligence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An account of Timbuctoo and Housa, territories in the in- 
terior of Africa, by El Hage Abd Salam Shabeenie, a native 
of Morocco, who personally visited and resided as a mer- 
chant in those interesting countries, with Notes, critical and 
To which will be added, Letters descriptive 
of several Journeys through West and. South Barbary, and 
across the Mountains of Atlas ; a journey never before nor 
since performed by any Enropean, personally performed by 
Mr. Jackson, between the years 1790 and 1805. Also, his 
Translations of several very interesting Letters in the original 
Arabic, from Muhamedan Potentates to Christian Kings, 
exemplifying the peculiar phraseology of that oriental lan- 

wage; African anecdotes, fragments, &c. by Mr. James 

rey Jackson. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, at or going to 
School. Pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, her 
Governess, her School-fellows, and Herself. By Mrs, J. A. 
Sargant. Price 3s. 

“ Remarks on the first part of Paine’s Age of Reason,” by 
Samuel Drew; 2d. Edit. In boards 2s. 6d; in small tracts 18. 

Memoirs of His late Majesty George the Third, by John 
Brown, Esq. Including characters and anecdotes of the 
British Court; with an important addition of scarce, curious, 
and original matter. Part I}. price 3s. 

Botanical, Medical, and Agricultural Dictionary, contain- 
ing an account of all the known plants in the world, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnean system. Part XIII. price 
10s. coloured, and 5s. plain. By T. Green, Esq. 

Universa! History; or a systematic Analysis of the History 
of all Nations ; methodically arranged, with Tables of Com- 
parative Chronology rapbic: ape Historical Charts, 
and accurate Genealogical Tables of all the illustrious fami- 
lies “ ancient and ern times. By Jebos. Aspin, Part 


NK , Beographi 1 Dictio’ taining a description of 
ew G ica! ictionary ; containing a 

all the Retire, SN ee States and Provinces, in the 
known World. By J,W. Clarke, Part XVI. price 5s, 
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ORL EE ai 
IN THE PRESS. 
‘The Rev.Dr. Evans, of Islington, has on the eve of publica- | pebitis Bonaparte’s History of his Reign in Holland, will be 
tion, a posthumous work, enti The Welsh Nonconformist The Travels in and ys. 
Memorial, or Cambro-British Biography; containing sketches 1816 et Dor Bekene mera es ee Be in the year 
of Vavasor Powell, and the other founders of the Dissentin russia, have camel Seam’ the ajesty the of 
Interest in Wales—with an Essay on Druidism, and an ac- | published in ) ph aihenuuraan” and will be 
count of the Introduction of the Gospel into Britain, by the Bderation, te ed for ae icing of eum 


| Napoleon at st. Cloud. It is La py by French, oem, 
ornamented with a 


the inflections of the declin io of speech; and to 
teach the analysis of Simple and Compound sentences, by 
easy rules for translating Latin into English, accompani | 
with Examples, &c. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, Vicar of | tions, and superi 
Little Horwood, Bucks, : wind a 
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and on the eve of ay ne in 2 vols. octavo, “* An attempt 
to d trate the Ne y | menage Ne Perfec- 











COMMERCIAL REPORT, APRIL 22, 1820. 


THE Commercial system has not inaptly been compared to the human; subject to disorders 
which debilitate and paralyze it: here, however, the analogy ceases, for commerce, when - 
rently at the last gasp, revives, and is resuscitated by means almost imperceptible, and reflourishes 
in all health and vigour. Great Britain must always be considered as the nucleus of commerce, 
and when its vitality is in any degree impaired, the effects are soon felt in all other parts of the 
world. 

Five years of a state of peace are now elapsed, and, speaking commercially, we have expe- 
rienced few of its benefits. Our relations of commerce with most Powers, are upos a most 
anti-social footing, attributable partly to a spirit of rivalry, and partly to our own regulations, 
and heavy duties, which operate nearly as severely, as the non-intercourse laws, which a few 
years ago were so severely felt and deplored. 

In France, Switzerland, and the Austrian States, our manufactures have to contend with 
rivals, not despicable in talent, and who are supported by every encouragement from their re- 
spective Governments. 

The Northern Powers, again, with America, provoked at the forbidding effects of the Corn 
Laws, have engaged in restricting the importations of our manufactures; and thus from our 
ceasing to become an importing country, the natural consequence arises, that we cannot lo 
continue to be an exporting one : the subject is weighty, and well deserves consideration. It 
may just be remarked, that in Holland the free import of Corn has not been productive of any 
of those evils, which the adoption of these measures in this country, it is predicted, would 

roduce. 
4 In the present artificial state of society, we are inclined to think, that the commercial and 
manufacturing interest claim some protection, as well as the agricultural ; if we are to keep our 
artisans at home, and retain the exalted character of being the arbitress of nations. 

From the insignificance of imports, the exchanges with every country are very much above 
par, and act in a very unfavourable manner against our exports. 

In this port, trade has not assumed any features of general improvement; yet we are glad to 
observe they are characteristic of such being the case ere long; the report from Manchester and 
its neighbourhood, announces a better demand for manufactures, and the sales of Cotton during 
the present and preceding week, amount to twenty-two thousand bags. Had the imports not 
been so extremely heavy, no doubt these important sales would have caused an advance in price. 

Sugars have been in good request, and the public sales have been well attended, and have 
generally met with willing purchasers ; we are of opinion, that the prices are now more moderate 
than they will be, until Autumn. 

Coffee maintains its price, and the Grocers take off with avidity the parcels that came for sale, 
Shippers not being able to og the advanced prices. 

he Drysaltery Market has been exceedingly languid. Logwood is very partially inquired 
for. In Fustic, no sales. Redwoods are almost wholly neglected, but prices remain nominally 
the same. Shumac of each description, is very dull. Ashes are in a similar depressed state, 
and scarcely a possibility of effecting sales except at reduced rates, to which the holders will not 
accede. 

Quercitron Bark is drooping, and in very limited demand. 

Brimstone is 10s. to 15s. per ton lower, not more than £23 being obtainable for prime qualities. 

The Rum Market presents very little worthy of remark. 

Oil.---Palm Oil continues to yield, and the quotation may be reduced Il. per ton. Olive Oils 
do not improve in demand, but prices are unaltered. Linseed in limited request at 3s. 5d. per 

allon. Pale Rape also dull at the annexed quotation. Oil of Turpentine stationary in price, 
ut sales very trivial. 

The Tallow Market continues quite inanimate, and though we reduce our quotations, sales are 
not facilitated ; a further reduction does not appear very probable. 

Hides of prime quality continue scarce, and indemand. Hemp is rather declining. 

. F gray: cargoes of Dutch Oak Plank have arrived, for which the holders icant 71. 7s. a 7. 
» per ton. 

Tor is rather scarce, and in demand. Pitch and Rosin nominally the same. 

The Grain Market has displayed little novelty, though Wheat is rather more inquired after, 
and is looking up. The imports of Flour into bond are large, and several heavy cargoes of Wheat 
from Dantzig to this port have already passed the Sound ; these imports must all go into bond. 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, §c. &c. 








WHOLESALE.—L.pool, Apri 21, 1820. 
SUGAR, ¥ cvwt. » & 
uscov dry brown 57 a 61 
= te mi jiddling 62 2 


ececce a 
5° poe 88 
fined, Dble Loaves 6a Th ia 146 
Re pate oe 14]p-114 120 
ydo.%-2sIb-1tk 120 
ie 4-28 





27 6d 
OM ~ gy 1c 0. P.as.ad. am 3d, 
RU wa eal 3 


v 
ome cwt. 


& 


MABOGANY, ¥ i toot, &. = s. 
a 

















Honduras ....+++-+* 13 
owe 1 «6 20 
Cuba 6H ? 
COTTON, Hib Ses isi. 5 om 94 
ordinarytomiddiing 1 Of 1 9 
powed, Georgia... ol 1 Of 
New Orleans ......0 11, 1 3 
Pernambucco ....+. 1 14 
Marauham ........ 1 2 1 3 
cccccope 8 @ 8 1 
Wrest indies pa: fae 
Bengal ee ° a 4 He 
YE WOODS, ton, £.6. £. 4. 
Dastic » Cu BS, ¥ ton, 9 0410 10 
Rico....6 0 7 0 
Legwedl Goae chy 710 «8 0 
ampeac 

“a onl 6 10 
Meeane 610 70 

wa 
sould’, 04 0 2% 0 
4 eee” 0 40 
TOBACCO s. d. & d, 
ce ive aan 0 4ba0 8i 
+0 0 7 
Bappahanock e 0 6 
stem: 06 
Restechy | aoe “0 3: ° 5 
ey d, d: 
mt ot, fresh, U. 8. 3 Oaa 0 
cospece o 37 0 
Pn se ist Beatl 39 0 410 


TAR, viens Stockholm2i 0 . 23 © 


hangel 21 0 23 6 

American 17 6 2 
ee daly at 336. @ 36s. 
eseseece 4 21 


BRIMSTONE, #ton, £. s. £. 
rough O ere 10a 23 0 


SHUMAC, sd & 
x ow ik com o 
irae =~ ~~ ~\ haga &®&@ «dd. 
omer : @i7 
faite. svececce 30 
ones perre, “ eut. 0 3 32 0 
ad 6.d. 
OM parley, 563@e56 
eh kt Boren 4 0 46 
Beans, Bagh. 7 40.--48 o 50 06 
a oeee36 0 45 0 

Flour, Yous. 

Awerican, sweet 29 o—_ 


sour,..35 0 38 
Ons poe 8 e-} 9 > ha 
seceseee 9 


0 
8 

Wheat, Ent yikes 3 10 ° 
1 2 


TALLOW, # 11 m4 sd. 8. 'd. 


Russia Y. Candle 65 oe — 
eseescecss:66 0 —— 

IRON, Eng. sereeeklO 5 10 10 
Peat 7° 180 
Russia ........18 0 19 0 
OUR, Tees, Dens. 800 0am 0 
Seal 0 

0 

0 

0 


3s. | ae a 0s. a 





ecccce o 
SASSES AES 
eecocce co co 





Yr 
Is | 














HOPS, oo news 0 416 
& Sussex, Sbags, do.316 4 6 
mM , WLS 416 

earlin ent or 
Worcester, in ps. ¢ -o' oF 

LEATHER, ¥ ib. &d #8. 4. 
Butts, 40]f ....-..0.51 10 —— 
Dressing, 204 21h... 110 
De oz. 40a: Oth ee? 7 #29 

ass ..2 2 24 
je escceseel 6 17 
HIDES. eh ybu-Ayres © 7h 0 104 
Westindiao 5 0 6 
List of Vessels Arrived. | Cleared 
From West India and Bri- | for sea 
= A gy in? 11 | 141 
Fast india and J Africa 5 7 
me oy America... pre py 
Unived Sisics -2.... 66 
ia ~~ a. +2153 143 
urope ai 
other Parts eS - “ 
22d Mar. to2ist Apr.Total 280 280 465 
Total Toanage ........42125 | 87128 





Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d March to 21st April. 
Cotton Stuffs 315546 pes. & — yds. 

Woollen do... 20772 





6 113081 

57 193726 

Kerseymere.. 2120 1909 
Carpeting.... 20 21961 
Baize......0. 965 146 


Bianketing .. 84 pairs, 54992 
Hats, 6264 doz.—Hose, 14469 doz. pairs. 
Hardware, 10160.— 4371 cwts. 
Copper, 3033.—G lass, 2821 cwt. 1588 cts. 
Bar and Bolt Iron, &c....... 1455 tons. 


Steel, 352 cwts —Tinpla! lates, 2330 boxes. 
Lead, — Ore, 39 tons. 
Earthenware .. —_ crates, &c. 





Refined Su 
White Salt 


rela 
Rock Salt to Foreign Parts. 


Coal to Senden Parts 
relan 


ee eeeereee 


Nd oseceeee 70 








Liverpool Imports, 1 2ed March 
to 21st April. 

Sugar B. P. 1331 bhds. 142 tces, 59 bis. 
Brazils, 141 cases.— E. India, 10395 bgs. 
144 csks. —Coffee, B. P. 248 coka. 296 bes 
E. India, 240 bgs.— Havanuad, 41) hh 
77 tees. 161 bis. 745 bgs.—Cotton, W. I. 
3009 bgs. & bales. American, 36157 bales 

40 ser 


Rum. 725 puncheons. 52hhds.—Geneva, 
180 pipes, 20 pnchs.—Brandy, 184 pachs 
Wine, 475 pee, 218 hhds.— Molasses, 
13 punchs. 26 casks.—Rice, 563 casks. 
981 bays.—Turpentine, 493 bris.—Tar, 
1157 bris.—Tobacco, 77 bhds. 13 bales. 
Tallow, 1a6esks. 4 hhds. 12bls.—Hemp, 
725 bales, 184 tons.—Ashes, 456 bris.— 


gs. 
Saltpetre, $11 1 bgs.—Mu Is. 
Sumac, 3182bgs. 239 scks.— adders & 
Madder t, 212 bales, 123 csks.—Oak 
ou’ 140tons.— W ool, 187 bales.—Olive 
hy | ee. oS 15 nds a 
hests 103 C8 .— 
Raisins, 202 bis. 1098 ie » Nuits, 847 bys. 
Corn, Wheat, 33289 ; Oats, 4447 qrs. 
Barley, 7188 qrs. 6 tons, 8 sheiled.— Beans 
1374 qrs.—Peas, 214 qi. —Rye, 500 qrs. 
Vetches, 24 scks.—Indian Corn, 850 qrs. 


Malt, 1830 qrs.—Bran, 96 tons.—Oat- 
|, 279 tons, 214 sks,—Flour 464 tons, 
11 sacks. 


Treland. 

Butter 4794 frks. 617 kegs, &c.—Pork 
4324 bls. 34 tces.—Beef, 92 tces, 159 bls. 
Hams 43 hhds. 9 tces. 18 bris.—Bacon 

. 4 tees. 364 bales —Fiax 223 bales 
55 wa Pore Cloth 1134 bxs. Ppbewe bales 
&e.—Rape O} had 
223 sacks, 62 i ipertnad rr) Deak, 
10 bags,—Pigs 6371 —Cows & Oxen 413. 
Sheep 21. 





° 


SUN DRIES.—Liverpool, April 21. 

HAY, th sesteceedes 08.40, 008.040 
STRAW, Wheat, 20.0 2 9 4 
POTA <a 7 0 
OATMEAL Yeas i 7 0 36 0 
FLOUR, best, ¢sk.2tolh-48 9 52 0 
FRESH BUTTER, Pi6or 13 











Bank- 


Average Prices of | Number o 
Sugar. Gazette. | rupts in Gazette. 
Mar. 15,.235.114d- | Mar.21.....-++.-18 
— 22.35 6: — Weesegereeeld 
— 29 ..36 — Weeesesseee 8 
April s ..38 4 April 1...0000++014 
— 12 ..36° — Aeeee coves 4 
— Brevcccceeeld 
Prics Coal | —H.....- eee 


o —H. 

Y Ton of 2240}. — 15 and i8..18 
Wigan ....15s. 6d. 
Country ..10 0 


Total.. 101 








Prices of Bullion. Liverpool. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars ......£3 17 105 

Portu: Gold, ix n Coin........3 17 6 
New oom ty aiemnecaaell 1s 6 
New Dollars.....++-0--ce000+-0 4 ID 
Silver, in Bars, Standard......0 5 1 


Rates of Insurance.—Liverpool. 

To West Indies......¥ cent. 255 a —s. 
U. States of America .... 25 
Brazile ......csecsscceses 25 
East Indies . *- + 4 
Coast of Africa and back.. 5 





tht 


wns 
Pa 
? 






















eeeccnssese*oracees 2o 
Mediterranea 2a3s0 — 
France ....+6 oo 
Holland.. wo 
aitic... sos — 
London.... sl 
reland West Coast.. = — 
East Coast. . 12 64.— 
British America.......+-. 25 — 
Prices of Stock, London, Aprit 18. 
ph A ab any KORE 693 8 4 70% 
5 Cent Navy Annw 1053 4 
Imperial 3 Cent Ana. 68h 
India Bonds ... + 26-30 
New Annuities - 693 
Exchequer Bills 5 . 6prem. 
Consols for Acct. -60§ 70; 


IRISH FUNDS.—April 15. 
Bank Stock.... e-ccccscsescescees <s 
Government D cent, 7 
cent, toa Ad 
Government 4, 34% cent.... 

Royal Canal S tock 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 
Cents 


» reece 





—Aprit 18. 
66 





Srom 
U.S. Bank Shares +---0--- £22 a — 





Liverpool Dock Shares, March 10. 

£94 average price for £100, at 5 cent 
per annum; ‘pall yes — in London 
or Liverpool half early. 
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